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THE LIGHT OF THE HEARTH. 


Faruer and children with red wet eyes 
Open the cage and the linnet flies : 

All the house has been sorrow-rack’d 
And water and food the bird hath lack’d. 


Mother sleeps in the churchyard near, 
Her seat at the board is empty and drear, 
The rose-bush withers at the door, 

The kind hand waters it no more. 


The spinning-wheel is silent there; 

With holes in his stockings the boy doth fare; 
The spider spins on the ceiling grey, 

No brisk broom brushes it away. 


The mother’s care was ever blest, 
Her busy hands were never at rest; 
Father oft was angry and mad, 

But now in the ingle he sits, so sad! 


Sad he sits by a cheerless fire, 

Help from strangers he now must hire; 
Much indeed may be bought for gold, 
All save the heart that is now so cold. 


The busy, blessing, caressing hand, 

The face so thoughtful, and sweet, and bland, 

For the first last time are loved and known 

When the gentle light of the hearth hath flown. 
All The Year Round, 


WINTER. 


Now evenings come full early, mornings late; 
And, reft of Summer’s green and Autumn’s 
gold, 
The disrcbed earth, in helpless, abject state, 
Lies shivering in the cold. 


Sheeted in one white waste of snow she lies, 
With breast and arteries bound by Frost’s 
keen breath — 
Lies numbed beneath the cold and cruel skies, 
With numbness most like death. 


And Nature sits and waits, bereaved, forlorn, 
Watching the days drag onward one by one; 
And still the same wide snow-world night and 
morn 
Darkens and dawns upon. 


No bird in brake or field, throughout the day, 
Deigns to essay a ditty e’er so brief, 

Save that a robia from some orchard spray 
Pipes now and then for grief. 


Strange, that from such stagnation as is here, 
From out such seeming utter, utter dearth, 
A quickening life can spring in the new year, 

And all bright things have birth ! 
Chambers’s Journal, 





THE LIGHT OF THE HEARTH, ETC. 


THE POWER OF SONG. 
Turovas the long aisles her clear voice rose and 


rang, 
Thrilling above us to the vaulted roof, 
Dying in fretted niches far aloof; 
Borne on its wings our fancies heavenward 
sprang. 


The loiterer on the sunny morning leas 
Starts as a bird springs sudden ut his feet; 
Hears the fresh air awake to music sweet, 

And turning dazzled eyes above him, sees 


The brown wings flutter, hears the rippling notes, 
Till bird and strain both vanish in the blue; 
Then, from the fair world, bathed in light and 

dew, 

His silent praise up with the cadence flvats. 


And, through the day’s full hours, hot, hard, 
and long, 
The magic of sweet sounds lulls brain and 
heart, 
Haunting the court, the camp, the street, the 
mart, 
With rare faint echoes of remembered song. 
Tinsley. 


FATHER AND CHILD. 


Lona, long ago a white-haired blind old man 
Sought with a fair young guide the Aigean 
shore; 
A rocky ledge along the margin hoar. 
He sat, and listened to the wild waves’ roar; 
They spoke to him of things that were no 
more. 
With lifted, sightless eyes he seemed to peer 
Into the vast unknown that stretched before; 
Then bent his hoary head and seemed to hear, 
As in a dream of Heaven, sweet music whis- 
pered near. 


Full o’er his soul the flood of glory burst — 
Bright visions of the mighty days of old, 
When heavenly powers with mortal man con- 
versed, 
And men themselves were of diviner mould; 
His parted lips the inward rapture told. 
In silence long he sat. Then, swift and strong, 
As though no feeble walls of flesh could hold 
The restless spirit, broke the tide of song; 
And the great waves exulting glanced in light 
along. 


The maiden gazed upon her noble sire, 

And caught each thrilling accent as it fell, 
And wrote on memory’s page those words of fire, 
And like a sacred trust she kept them well. 

Aye! to the end of time those notes shall 
swell, 
They breathe a spirit that no years can tame, 
And latest ages feel the wondrous spell. 
Sweet Poesy ! where’er thy sway is owned, 
Thy mighty Father reigns, in glory throned. 
The Month. 





SIR HENRY HOLLAND’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

SIR HENRY HOLLAND’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

“We stand” — exclaimed Burke, ad- 
dressing the House of Commons in 1782 — 
“we stand where we have an immense 
view of what is and what is past. Clouds, 
indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. 
Let us, however, before we descend from 
this noble eminence, reflect that this 
growth of our national prosperity has hap- 
pened within the short period of the life 
ofman. It has happend within sixty-eight 
years. There are those alive whose mem- 
ory might touch the two extremities. For 
instance, my Lord Bathurst might remem- 
ber all the stages of its progress. He was 
in 1704 of an age, at least, to be made to 
comprehend such things.” . . . “ Fortunate 
man, he has lived to see it! Fortunate, 


indeed, if he lives to see nothing that shall 
vary the prospect and cloud the setting of 
his day.” 

Change Lord Bathurst for Sir Henry 
Holland ; take the seventy-one years of the 
present century instead of the sixty-eight 
dating from 1704, and you have a longer 


and more momentous period brought viv- 
idly within the memory of one man. In 
1800, Sir Henry Holland was in his twelfth 
year, with a mind actively awake to the 
rush, stir and tumult of the times. It has 
since been his lot to watch the shifting 
fortunes, the alternating decline and prog- 
ress, of mighty nations and communities in 
every quarter of the globe —to find the 
political and social aspect of the civilized 
world transformed three or four times 
over — to see thrones rocking and dynas- 
ties overthrown — the rise and fall of two 
empires, two monarchies, and three or four 
republics, in France — the prostration, di- 
vision, revival, union, and triumph of Ger- 
many — confusion worse confounded, the 
normal state of things, in Spain — the pro- 
longed struggle of nationality and civil 
liberty against foreign and spiritual domi- 
nation in Italy —the fairest provinces of 
America desolated in the names of freedom 
and humanity — Europe in arms to decide 
a fantastic point of military honour — the 


* Recollections of Past Lifé. By Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., &c., &c., President of the 
Royal Institute of Great Britain, Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen. London, 1872. 
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clearest principles of international law de- 
liberately violated or cynically set aside — 
the lust of conquest let loose; and no 
sound constitutional government discov- 
erable from one end of the continent to 
the other, except in two or three small 
States, whose individual existence would 
not be worth a week’s purchase if the 
struggle for warlike supremacy or ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement should recom- 
mence. 

True, he has seen England weather 
storm after storm : the cotton famine caus- 
ing no perceptible diminution of her 
wealth: the Indian mutiny restoring and 
confirming the prestige of her arms and 
the conviction of her power : the ease with 
which Fenianism has been kept under, 
showing that it might be stamped out, like 
the cattle-plague, if England should get 
angry and rise in her might. He sees her 
now; proudly (we trust, not vainly) se- 
cure in her island independence, enjoying a 
greater amount of prosperity and rational 
freedom than ever fell to the lot of any 
other people, ancient or modern. But the 
political barometer points to “stormy: ” 
there is a fearful chasm between the very 
rich and the very poor which widens as we 
gaze upon it: the war between capital and 
labour may at any moment become in- 
ternecine: English Socialism bears an 
awkward resemblance to French Commun- 
ism: the republican spirit stalks abroad 
unabashed : we have contracted the danger- 
ous habit of estimating institutions, the 
most time-honoured, the most suited to 
our habits, by their cost; opinions, espe- 
cially destructive opinions, ripen with 
startling rapidity: and considering the 
green old age of the reminiscent, he may 
be apostrophized in the very words of 
Burke: “Fortunate man, he has lived to 
see it! Fortunate, indeed, if he lives to 
see nothing that shall vary the prospect or | 
cloud the setting of his day.” 

If unparalleled opportunities for obser- 
vation, if the widest possible experience of 
human nature under every imaginable va- 
riety of form and influence, could qualify 
aman to penetrate to the occult causes 
and probable results of the scenes he has 
witnessed, of the events that have come to 
pass in his time, Sir Henry Holland should 
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be exceptionally endowed with that “ mys- acquaintance of Leopold I. of Belgium be- 
tical lore” which the sunset of life gave to side the couch of the Princess Charlotte. 
the Scottish seer, should he be able to fore- | In the spring of 1831 he was hastily sum- 
cast the future whilst throwing a flood of |moned to a house in Holles Street, and 
fresh light on the present and the past. | found there a young man labouring under 
He has been everywhere: he has seen | gastric fever and a lady hanging over his 
everything: he has known everybody.| bed. They turned out to be Prince 
“Survey mankind from China to Peru!” | Louis Napoleon (now ex-Emperor) and 
Why, he has surveyed mankind from the his mother, Queen Hortense. Besides 
North Pole to the South, in both hemi-| royal and princely patients, he can boast 
spheres, in all climes, in all degrees of lati-| of six Prime Ministers of England, with a 
tude. He has crossed the Atlantic sixteen host of Continental statesmen, including 
times; travelled over more than 26,000 | Talleyrand, Pozzo di Borgo, Guizot, Pal- 
miles of the American continent; made, mella, Bulow, and Drouyn de Lhuys : — 

four expeditions to the East, including! «guoh practice cannot occur without a cer- 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jerusalem; three | tain knowledge of political events, and occasional 
tours in Algeria, two in Russia, two in Ice- | | anticipation of changes not yet obvious to the 
land, several in Sweden, Norway, Spain, | public eye. Several instances of this kind come 
Portugal, Italy, and Greece, and voyages | to my memory, connected chiefly with changes 
without end to the Canary Isles, the West of Ministry at the time, I refrain from men- 
Indies, Madeira, Dalmatia &c., with (to use | tioning details; nor would they now in truth 
his own words) “ other excursions which it , have any value, save in showing how largely 
would be useless to enumerate.” He has | ‘bodily temperament has its share with mental 
visited, he tells us, and most of them re- | | in the government of the world; and how many 


peatedly, every capital in Europe, and 


in every capital he has been drawn, 


as by a kind of natural fitness or affinity, 
into the circle most eminent for rank, 
birth, genius, learning, accomplishment, 
and fame. 

Candide was somewhat surprised at 
Venice to find that he had been supping 
with six ex-royalties. Sir Henry Holland 
would think nothing of it. He has seen so 
much of august and illustrious personages 
—of kings and emperors, ex or actual — 
that it would require an effort of charity 
or philosophy on his part not to hold them 
cheap. At Rome in 1814 he was in daily 
intercourse with Charles IV. of Spain, his 
Queen, the Infante, and Godoy — the 
Queen of Etruria, a Princess of Sardinia, a 
Prince of Saxe Gotha, the ex-King of Hol- 
land, Lucien Bonaparte and his wife, Car- 
dinal Fesch, Prince Poniatowski. He was 
professionally consulted by the Queen of 
Spain and Godoy, and was presented with 
a rosary as a mark of favour by the Pope. 
In 1818, he fell in at Spa with the Empe- 
ror Alexander, the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, the Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Londonderry, the Duc de Richelieu, Har- 
denberg, and Talleyrand. He made the 





anomalous incidents of history may find possible 
or probable solution in the fluctuating health of 
the actors concerned in them. When reading the 
histories of the great revolutions of the world, 
as well as the biographies of eminent men, such 
suggestions have often occurred to me.”? 


This is a tantalizing, provoking passage ; 
intimating that information of the most in- © 
teresting kind has been withheld from (we 
cannot say false) notions of delicacy. We 
know full well how largely and powerfully 
bodily temperament acts upon the mind; 
how often fears of the brave and follies of 
the wise may be resolved into gout, indi- 
gestion, or catarrh. “ Our happiness,”’ re- 
marked a Turkish lady to Boswell, “de- 
pends on the way in which our blood 
circulates.” And so may our courage, 
our virtue, our imagination, or our in- 
tellect. Undeniably true is the material- 
ist doctrine (not necessarially leading 
to materialism) that a single grain of mat- 
terin the sensorium, might have made a 
coward of Bayard and a raving idiot of 
Pascal. The irresolution of Napoleon 
at Borodino was notoriously owing to 
stomach. According to Hoffman, who was 
close to the scene of action, the Emperor’s 
coup d’eil on the third day at Dresden 
was perceptibly impaired by the effects of 
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a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions; 
and the nature of the complaint which re- 
duced him to comparative inactivity at 
Waterloo is the subject of a curious note 
by M. Thiers. The collapse of the Chat- 
ham Administration of 1766 was caused 
by suppressed gout. During the delivery 
of the speech on the Slave Trade, to which 
he made his celebrated reply in April; 1792, 
Pitt was vomiting behind the Speaker’s 
chair. It immeasurably enhances our es- 
timate of Nelson’s heroism to know that 
he was a frequent sufferer from sea-sick- 
ness. Mr. Croker plausibly maintained 
that it was impossible to be a great man 
without being a good sleeper; his favour- 
ite examples being Napoleon, Pitt, and 
Wellington. 

Instance upon instance, throwing light 
upon what Sir Henry terms the anomalous 
incidents of history, must be included 
amongst his recollections of his six pre- 
miers. He could probably account in the 
simplest manner, for what has hitherto 
seemed unaccountable: why one of them 
wrote that very imprudent letter which fell 
amongst his party like a bombshell, or an- 
other made that angry speech which pre- 
cipitated his fall. It was simply bevause 
their guide, philosopher, and doctor was 
not called inan hour sooner, because the 
blue pill or colchicum was administered too 
late. 

But he rightly, if unluckily, deems that 
a physician’s lips should be sealed like a 
confessor’s. Recollections and reminis- 
cences are commonly entertaining in pro- 
portion to their indiscretion; and he is 
never indiscreet. He carries reticence 
almost to a fault, rarely indulging in even 
a stray anecdote; and although his im- 
pressions of celebrated persons are freely 
and fairly given, his conversations with 
them are carefully kept back. He might 
take to himself, without the change of a 
word, the imitative self-commendation of 
Pope : — 


** Envy must own I live among the great, 

No pimp of pleasure, and no spy of State, 

With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne’er re- 
peats, 

Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats : 

To help who want, to forward who excel; 

This all who know me know, who love me, tell.’’ 


| 
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To live among the great as Sir Henry 
Holland has lived, to hold the social and 
intellectual position which he has held for 
sixty years, requires tact, temper, sound 
and varied knowledge, a wide range of 
sympathies, liberality of thought and feel- 
ing, independence of tone and bearing, — 
in short, the very combination of qualities 
reflected in his Recollections; and it will 
be found both curious and instructive to 
trace the growth and formation of his 
character. We shall also endeavour to 
colapensate for his reserve by bringing 
together from other sources, oral and 
printed, some scattered traits and desul- 
tory notices of his contemporaries, which 
might otherwise pass gradually into obliv- 
ion or obscurity and be lost. 


He was born at Knutsford, on the 27th 
of October, 1788, of respectable parentage, 
as we collect from the incidental mention 
of the old family house of Sandlebridge, 
and sent to school. at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he remained four years, making 
apparently good use of his time; for on 
being transferred to Dr. Estlin’s school at 
Bristol, he was named head-boy at onee, 
in succession to John Cam Hobhouse, the 
late Lord Broughton. This position re- 
quired to be maintained, like the cham- 
pionship of England, by the fist; and he 
settled the difficulty by challenging two 
boys to fight at once. The combat never 
came off, but the bravado served his pur- 
pose, and tam Marte quam Mercurio might 
have been his well-earned motto at start- 
ing. Besides a smattering of the classics 
which he afterwards improved into scholar- 
ship, he received his introduction to physi- 
eal science in his school days, (adsit 
omen!) the first chemical experiment that 
interested him was the effect of laughing- 
gas. 

The choice of a profession is too fre- 
quently a matter of caprice or accident. 
The popular and successful physician was 
within an ace of becoming a trader, being 
actually under articles to a mercantile firm 
at. Liverpool, when his better genius inter- 
posed, and sent him to study medicine at 
Edinburgh, where he graduated in the 
autumn of 1811. Three years were yet 
wanting of the age required for admission 
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to the College of Physicians, and he re- 
solved to employ the interval in indulging 
that love of traval which may be well 
called the master-passion of his life; for at 
a subsequent period, when he was rising 
into practice, he came to the bold resolu- 
tion of taking two months out of every 
year for a trip. He began with Iceland, 
and we must do him the justice to say that 
he was no holiday excursionist, no idler by 
the way. He broke away from the beaten 
tracks into comparatively unknown re- 
gions at a time when the beaten tracks 
presented difficulties enough to give scope 
for the full spirit of enterprise. There is 
a well-authenticated anecdote that, no 
longer ago than 1829, the late Sir Robert 
Peel, then Home Secretary, having occa- 
sion for a man of proved energy, gave the 
preference to a barrister on hearing that 
he had made the grand tour during the 
long vacation. The grand tour might 
now be completed, without extraordinary 
exertion, in a month; but the stock of 
impressions which the hurried tourist by 
rail and steam brings back with him will 
be found meagre in the extreme, his main 
object being to be able+to say that he has 
seen certain places which (according to a 
well-known suggestion of Sheridan’s) he 
might as well say without seeing them. 
The charm of the old mode of travelling 
by malleposte, eilwagen, diligence, or vet- 
turino, was in lingering by the road, in 
getting acquainted with the intervening 
country, in being shaken up with strange 
companions, in seeing something of the 
manners and customs of the people; and 
we rather wonder that the monotony of 
the present mode did not pall on Sir 
Henry when he had gone the full length 
of his tether in the same direction three or 
four times over. 

There are “ The Art of Travel” of Mr. 
Galton, and the “How to Observe” of 
Miss Martineau, both abounding in valu- 
able hints; but we were not the less eager 
to learn what Sir Henry Holland had to 
say upon the same subject, and how far his 
experience confirms their suggestions or 
advice. At the same time, large allow- 
ances must be made for the differences of 
physical strength; since one man might 
be prostrated by an amount of privation 
and fatigue of which another would make 
light. Some fifteen years since we hap- 
pened to encounter at Cologne an eminent 
member of the Bar, now a distinguished 
ornament of the Bench, who had come 
from England by a night boat, en route for 
Copenhagen with Sir Henry Holland. 
They were to proceed without stopping to 
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their destination, and our learned friend 
was so dead-beat already that (as he pri- 
vately confided to us) his most fervent 
prayer was that there would be a hitch 
about the passports, which his companion 
had gone to look after. They unluckily 
turned out all right, and he was dragged 
off, looking more like a condemned convict 
than a pleasure-seeker. 

“There are few people,” says Lord 
Macaulay, when accounting for the inti- 
macy of Warren Hastings with the Baron- 
ess Imhoff, “who do not find a voyage 
which lasts several months insupportably 
dull. Anything. is welcome which may 
break that long monotony — a sail, a shark, 
an albatross, a man overboard. Most pas- 
sengers find some resource in eating twice 
as many meals as on land. But the great 
devices for killing the time are quarrelling 
and flirting.” Sir Henry was driven to 
none of them: he did not overeat himself; 
he did not flirt or quarrel; he was never 
weary of the waves. A voyage was to 
him “a life of open space, pleasantly 
passed in walking, reading, gazing on the 
sea and skies, and sleeping—a word I 
put into italics, as emphasizing what I 
have felt as the most genial of the many 
forms of sleep.” He had also the invalu- 
able resource of writing articles for Re- 
views; and this Journal has largely bene- 
fited by the gift (which it may well be 
termed) of concentrating the thoughts un- 
der such circumstances: of giving definite 
shape in the cabin to the preparatory read- 
ing of the road.* Carrying few books, he 
touchingly records the loss of one which 
he prized as Parson Adams prized his 
ZE:chylus. “A little volume of Burns 
cherished from long familiarity, was swept 
overboard by a huge Atlantic wave, during 
a run from Teneriffe to another of the 
Canary Isles in a half-decked boat. A 
good daughter replaced it by another copy 
for my next voyage; but I would rather 
have lost many things of greater nominal 
value than this little fellow traveller of 
former times.” When sleep is the object, 
he gives it as the result of his experience 
that the sonnet is the most effective sopo- 
rific, in whatever language it may be writ- 
ten. We should have given the prefer- 
ence to the epic in blank verse. He is si- 
lent as to the rest of his equipment, leaving 
us in doubt whether he travelled impeditus, 
like a Sybarite with a portable bath, or 
expeditus, like Sir Charles Napier (the gen- 


*See “Essays on Scientific and other Subjects 
contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh ’ and ‘ Quarterly ’ 
Reviews.” By Sir Henry Holland, Bart, &c., &c. 
London, 1362. 
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—_ who required nothing but what 
might be contained in a knapsack, and 
when on his arrival at Calcutta Lord Dal- 
housie intimated that there was time for a 
bath before dinner, replied that he had un- 
dergone a good wash at Alexandria. It 
was said of one travelled physician that he 
was wont to start for a two months’ trip 
with a clean shirt in one pocket, and a box 
of pills in the other, frequently forgetting 
the shirt. This could never apply to Sir 
Henry Holland, who—meet him when 
and where you would, in New York or 
Norway, the prairie or the desert, on the 
mountain or the main — was invariably 
attired with the same neatness and trim- 
ness, and in identically the same costume 
in which he may be seen at all seasons on 
his way down Brook-street or at his 
club. 

In “ Evenings at Home,” that pearl of 
books composed for the instruction of the 
oung, is a story entitled “Eyes and No 

yes: or the Art of Seeing.” Two boys 
take the same walk, over the heath and 
through the meadows, by the river-side. 
The one, on being interrogated, has noth- 
ing to say but that he thought it very dull, 
and had rather by half have gone along 
the turnpike-road. The other has passed 
a delightful evening, finding objects of in- 
terest in every aspect of nature that met 
his view. He had traced the remains of a 
Roman camp, and brought back his hand- 
kerchief full of curiosities. “And so it 
is,” moralizes the tutor; “one man walks 
through the world with his eyes open, and 
another with them shut; and upon this 
difference depends all the superiority of 
knowledge the one acquires above the 
other. I have known sailors who have 
been in all quarters of the world, and 
could tell you nothing but the signs of the 
tippling-houses they frequented in different 
parts, and the price and quality of the 
liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin 
could not cross the Channel without mak- 
ing some observations useful to mankind.” 
Unfortunately minds of the Franklin cast 
arerare. Ona division between Eyes and 
No Eyes, the No Eyes would have it hol- 
low. “How little,” remarked Johnson, 
“does travel supply to the conversation of 
any man who has travelled; how little to 
Beauclerk.” Boswell —“ What say you to 
Lord Charlemont?” Johnson —“I never 
but once heard him talk of what he had 
seen, and that was of a large serpent in 
one of the Pyramids of Egypt.” The rea- 
son why the great majority of travellers 
bring back nothing, is that they take out 
nothing. There is a Spanish proverb, that 
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he who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies, must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him; meaning that he must 
have capital to trade with. Just so, a 
traveller duly qualified for a wide range 
would go far towards realizing Imlac’s 
conception of a poet, which Rasselas pro- 
nounced an impossibility. He should be a 
good modern linguist, a classical scholar, a 
geographer, and a geologist: he should 
possess a smattering of chemistry, a culti- 
vated taste for art, and a fair stock of his- 
torical reading. In short, he should be a 
man of letters and a man of science, or his 
journey may prove both objectively and 
subjectively barren; he will see nothing 
in external nature beyond the surface, and 
no associations will be awakened by the 
genius of the place. 

In looking for the site of Dodona, Sir 
Henry Holland came upon that of the 
oracle of Nymphzum, near Apollonia, sim- 
ilarly described by the ancients as a foun- 
tain of fire. His attention was attracted 
by an extensive and thick deposit of as- 
phaltum (mineral pitch) and, close at hand, 
a small circular pool of water, which 
seemed almost a¢if boiling from the vol- 
umes of gas escaping throughout : 

** Knowing well the nature of this gas, I 
struck a light and applied it to some of the 
bubbles, kindling a flame which speedily spread 
itself over the pool, to the great admiration of 
my Albanian guards; —a flame which disclosed 
immediately the secret as well as the site of the 
oracle of Nympheeum. It is in some sort an of- 
fence against classical lore to reduce these mys- 
teries to the vulgar level of coal-gas even ex- 
pressed under the learned name of hydro-car- 
bon. But science is harsh in its demands for 
reality, and ministers very little to the poetry 
of human life, still less to its superstitions. Ju- 
lius Cassar must have passed close to Nym- 
phzum, on his march from Apollonia to the 
passes of Pindus. But the great Dictator was 
not aman to halt on his way for the responses 
of an oracle.”’ 


Here is a discovery requiring a combi- 
nation of classical, geographical and scien- 
tific knowledge : — 

‘* Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer clouds flash forth electric fire. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart, 
Hence Tiber awes and Avon melts the heart. 
Aérial forms, in Tempe’s classic vale, 

Glance through the gloom, and whisper in the 


gale, 
In wild Vaucluse, with love and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Eloisa’s cell.’’ 
“Far from me, and from my friends,” 
exclaims the great moralist, “be such 
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frigid philosophy as may conduct us indif- 
ferent and unmoved over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue.” The self-same indif- 
ference which he depreciates, may be 
caused by ignorance. How many will use 
the new route by Brindisi, without once 
thinking of Horace’s journey to Brundusi- 
um. How many have stopped at Corfu, or 
coasted the Isles of Greece, without refer- 
ring to the Odyssey. How numerous are 
those whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, and 
whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona. As for the fine arts, 
nineteen out of twenty of the well-dressed 
mob who lounge through the Louvre, the 
Pitti palace and the Vatican, would own, 
if they were frank, that they were per- 
forming a piece of task work; and that, 
for want of artistic education or cultivated 
taste, they agreed at bottom with Lord 
Byron, when he writes: “You must re- 
collect that I know nothing of painting 
and detest it, unless it reminds me of 
something I have seen or think it possible 
to see.” 

Endowed with most of the qualifications 
principally in request, there was one which 
Sir Henry found it convenient to keep back. 
Except when humanity required him to 
act in that capacity, he discreetly sup- 
pressed the doctor, especially in the East, 
where, he says, the professional demands 
made upon him by pashas and their sub- 
ordinates were an absurd mockery of 
practice to which the term ludicrous is 
the lightest that can be applied. “Con- 
versation on poisons with Ali Pasha, de- 
signedly but warily brought on, ended by 
his asking me whether I knew of any 
poison which, put onthe mouthpiece of a 
pipe or given in coffee, might slowly and 
silently kill, leaving no note behind. The 
instant and short answer I gave that, ‘as 
a physician I had studied how to save life, 
not to destroy it,’ was probably, as I 
judged from his face, faithfully translated 
to him. He quitted the subject abruptly, 
and never afterwards reverted to it. 

Law is proverbially a jealous mistress, 
and we have been wont to fancy Medicine 
equally strict in requiring the exclusive 
and nuremitting attention of her votaries. 
We should have thought that if a phy- 
sician were in the habit of going away for 
months together at stated intervals, his 
patients would call in another, or take an 
unfair advantage of his absence to get 
well. But Sir Henry experienced no dim- 
inution of fees from the bold scheme of 
life which he had laid down; nay, he was 
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speedily in a condition to assign a limit 
to his practice: to say, thus far shall it go, 
and no farther; to declare that it should 
never exceed five thousand pounds a year ; 
and to feel that he could easily have ex- 
ceeded that very respectable maximum if 
he thought fit. He attributes this excep- 
tional privilege of combining profit with 
pleasure to the degree in life of his pa- 
tients, mostly denizens of May Fair, who 
migrated with the season; but we think he 
may fairly take credit for the confidence 
he inspired, and the comfort they derived 
from consulting one who cheered and 
soothed instead of frightening or depress- 
ing them. We collect from another pas- 
sage, what indeed was tolerably well- 
known already, that he visited the states- 
men, the orators, the celebrities, the fine 
ladies, the stars of all sorts that glitter on 
his page, not merely as a medical adviser, 
but asa friend. “The practice of a west- 
end physician in London (he frankly ad- 
mits) abounds in cases which give little 
occasion for thought or solicitude, and are 
best relieved by a frequent half-hour of 
genial conversation.” This will go far 
towards explaining the prosperous result 
of the experiment, which he thus ex- 
ultingly records : — 


** My early resolution as to this matter of 
travel, steadily persevered in, has proved a gain 
to me through all succeeding life. I have come 
back each year refreshed in health of body and 
mind, and ready for the ten months of busy prac- 
tice which lay before me. On the day, or even 
hour, of reaching home from long and distant 
journeys, I have generally resumed my wonted 
professional work. The new methods of inter- 
communication since steam and electricity have 
held empire on the earth, often enabled me to 
make engagements for the very moment of my 
return. I recollect having found a patient wait- 
ing in my room whenI came back from those 
mountain heights— not more than 200 miles 
from the frontiers of Persia — where the 10,000 
Greeks uttered their joyous cry on the sudden 
sight of the Euxine. The same thing once hap- 
pened to me in returning from Egypt and Syria, 
when I found a carriage waiting my arrival 
at London Bridge, to take me to a consultation 
in Sussex-square; the communication in each 
case being made from points on my homeward 
journey. More than once, in returning from 
America, I have begun a round of visits from 
the Euston Station.’’ 


Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
— he once narrowly escaped shipwreck in 
a Greek brig, which, two days afterwards, 
was nearly captured by a pirate. In 
crossing a crevasse in Iceland, on a bridge 
of congealed snow, one of his legs went 
through, and he was saved by the adroit 
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use of their snow-poles by his guides. He 
was robbed of his portmanteau, contain- 
ing journals, sketches, and plans, at the in- 
stigation of Ali Pasha, who had reasons 
of his own for wishing to become ac- 
quainted with the contents. He was occa- 
sionally arrested on suspicion; and he had 
two fair chances of being swallowed up by 
earthquakes. An eager inspector of bat- 
tle-fields, he was never present at an ac- 
tion; and he says: “I can even affirm 
(although without boasting of it) that I 
have never fired gun or pistol in my life, 
either as sportsman or in any other capac- 
ity.” He therefore could not have been 
the medical practitioner, who, complaining 
to Sydney Smith that he had failed in kill- 
ing some pheasants that had confidently 
alighted in the little wood at Combe 
Florey, was reproachfully reminded that 
he might have prescribed for them. 

Chronological arrangement has been 
altogether disregarded in these reminis- 
cences, and any attempt to weave them 
into a regular narrative would be embar- 
rassing from their desultory character and 
their multiplicity. Sir Henry’s Travels 
in Portugal, Sicily, the Ionian Islands and 
Greece were published in 1815 when we 
find Mrs. Piozzi writing to a Welch baro- 
net from Bath : — 


** We have a fine Dr. Holland here. He has 
seen and written about the Ionian Islands, and 
means now to practise as a physician, exchang- 
ing the Cyclades, say we wits and wags, for the 
sick ladies. We made quite a lion of the man. 
I was invited to every house he visited at for the 
last three days. So I got the queue du lion de- 
spairing of le ceur.”” 


His reputation had preceded the publi- 
cation of this book. On his return to 
England, in 1814, he formed the acquaint- 
ance, which speedily ripened into friend- 
ship, of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Hol- 
land, at whose houses he fell in with a 
brilliant and unbroken succession of nota- 
bilities. Madame de Staél was the nov- 
elty who, next to Byron, attracted the 
largest amount of homage; so much so 
that to be publicly associated with her was 
a recommendation in itself. 


**T first met her at a great dinner at Bridge- 
water House; whence the party adjourned in the 
evening to the opening of the British Gallery, 
of which our host the Marquis of Stafford was 
then President. The accident of her taking my 
arm during our stay in the crowded Gallery 
made me a witness of the curious eagerness to 
see and hear her which prevailed at the time. 
It also brought me immediately several invita- 
tions to meet her in society, from persons whom 
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I had not known before. These things are char- 
acteristic, it must be owned, of what may be 
called foibles, as well as features, of London 
life. Time has done little since to alter them,’’ 


Her taking his arm may not have been 
an accident. Rogers used to tell how she 
took his at a crowded reception at Lans- 
downe House, and made him stand with 
her half the evening at the exact spot 
where she could be best seen and ap- 
proached. Sir Henry was dining with her 
at Sir Samuel Romilly’s when the news ar- 
rived of the entry of the Allied Armies 
into Paris. “Her emotion was great, 
and ardently expressed, though leaving 
it somewhat doubtful whether pleasure 
or pain predominated. Her life had 
borne this mixed character throughout... 
In a single passage she thus denotes 
her mental temperament: “Calme et an- 
imée; ce qu'il faut étre, et ce que je ne 
suis pas.” It should be added that she 
was speaking of Richmond Park. Cole- 
ridge said of ghosts that he had seen too 
many to believe in them: Madame de 
Staél, that she feared without believing in 
them. “Je n’ycrois pas, mais je les crains.” 
In her case, the ingrained superstition of 
the nursery was too strong to be over- 
come by philosophy ; in his, the conscious- 
ness of a morbid condition of mind and 
body had taught him to distrust the most 
vivid impressions of the senses as unreal 
and visionary. Surpassed by many of 
her sex in fancy, imagination, and delicacy 
of touch, she may fairly be named as the 
woman who, by masculine vigour of un- 
derstanding, in cultivation, comprehensive- 
ness, and power, has done most to rival 
the boasted superiority of man. Her work 
on Germany, and her political writings, 
although M. Thiers terms them the perfec- 
tion of mediocrity, have never been ap- 
proached by any female writer in the same 
line; and it is therefore curious to mark 
how the feminine love of personal admira- 
tion clung to her in the height of her lit- 
erary fame. 


** From my own observation, as well as that of 
éthers, I was led to believe that she would wil- 
lingly have surrendered something of her intel- 
lectual fame for a little more of personal beauty. 
She was ever curiously demonstrative of her 
arms, as the feature which best satisfied this as- 
piration. A slip of paper eften in her hand, 
and sedulously twisted during her eager conver- 
sation, might be a casual trick of habit, though 
there were some who gave it a more malicious 
interpretation, Even admitting this, however, 
and other foibles, Madame de Staél cannot be 
otherwise described than as a woman of extraor- 
dinary endowments,”’ 
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She is reported to have said that she 
would give all her fame (or her genius) 
for the power of fascinating; in which she 
was sadly deficient, as what woman who 
aims eternally at shining or convincing is 
not? Speaking of one of the dinner- 
parties at which he met her, Lord Byron 
writes : “ We got up too soon after the wo- 
men, and Mrs. Corinne always lingers so 
long after dinner, that we wish her—in 
the drawing-room.” 

The heroines of her two celebrated nov- 
els Corinne and Delphine, were more or less 
intended for herself. Talleyrand was also 
represented in Delphine under the disguise 
of a scheming old countess, and on being 
asked by the authoress whether he had 
read the book, he replied, “ Non, Madame 
mais on m’a dit que nous y sommes tous les 
deux, déquisés en femmes.” As Sir Henry 
Holland must have been familiar with her 
practice in this respect, we are surprised to 
find him giving even cursory sanction to a 
foolish report connecting another person 
with Corinne. Speaking of the parties at 
Edinburgh during his student days, he 
says :— 


** Those of Mrs. Apreece gained for a time a 
mastery over all others. Coming sudddenly to 
the Scotch capital as a young and wealthy widow 
— with the reputation and fashions of a Conti- 
nental traveller, at a time when few had trav- 
elled at all—acquainted with Madame de 
Staél, and vaguely reported to be the original 
of Corinne, then fresh in fame—this lady 
made herself immediately a circle of her own, 
and vivified it with certain usages new to the 
habits of Edinburgh life. A stranger to local 
politics, her parties were largely frequented by 
the fashion as well as learning of the city, and 
admission to them eagerly coveted even by the 
graver departments of science. The story was 
current of a venerable Professor seen stooping 
down in the street to adjust the lacing of her 
boot. My relationsof intimacy with her, begun 
here, were continued after her marriage with 
Sir H. Davy —a union productive of little hap- 
piness —and ended only with her death.” 


Before readiug this passage, we should 
have thought it impossible for any one 
who knew Lady Davy, to entertain the 
notion of her having been the original of 


Corinne. She was a clever, active-minded 
woman, with popular manners, very vain, 
and very demonstrative. Foreign litera- 
ture was certainly not her forte, and some 
of her comical mistakes in French and 
Italian are current still. Despite her esti- 
mable qualities, a touch of ridicule clung 
to her. On hearing that she had been 
nearly upset from a boat into a lake, 
Sydney Smith said she was so brown and 
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so dry that she would have turned it all 
into toast-and-water. On her complaining 
to Rogers that he had been abusing her, he 
replied, “ Lady Davy, I pass my life in de- 
fending you.” Playfair was the venerable 
Professor who knelt down in the street to 
adjust the lacing of her boot; and her 
Edinbugh experience seems to have in- 
spired her with a notion that she was a 
constant object of pursuit. Lord Holland 
had a story of her turning short upon an 
Italian soldier, who was unconsciously fol- 
lowing her at Rome, with “ Infame solda‘o, 
que volete.”’ 

The story of her second marriage is told 
‘tin Dr. Bence Jones’s history of “ The 
Royal Institution,” a book abounding in 
curious and valuable information, to which 
we shall presently have occasion to recur. 
In an undated letter to his mother (which 
Dr. Bence Jones conjectures to have been 
written about the end of 1811), Davy 
writes : — 


‘*My pearR Morser,—You possibly may 
have heard reports of my intended marriage. 
Till within the last few days it was mere report. 
It is, I trust now, a settled arrangement. I am 
the happiest of men in the hope of a union with 
a woman equally distinguished for virtues, talent, 
and accomplishments. 

** You, [ am sure, will sympathize in my hap- 
piness. I believe I should never have married 
but for this charming woman, whose views and 
whose tastes coincide with my own, and who is 
eminently qualified to promote my best efforts 
and objects in life.’’ 


Early in 1812 Sir Joseph Banks writes 
to Sir George Staunton in China: — 


**We are going on here as usual, but I 
think the taste for science is on the increase. 
The Royal Society has been well supplied with 
papers, and continues to be so. Davy, our 
secretary, is said to be on the point of marrying 
arich and handsome widow, who has fallen in 
love with science and marries him in order to 
obtain a footing in the academic groves; her 
name is Apreece, the daughter of Mr. Carr, 
who made a fortune in India, and the niece of 
Dr. Carr, of Northampton. If this takes place, 
it will give to science a kind of new éclat; we 
want nothing so much as the countenance of the 
ladies to increase our popalarity.’? 


The Royal Institution, at all events, has 
been eagerly countenanced by the ladies, 
who would be equally ready to attend the 
meetings of the Royal Society, if any 
opening were afforded—if the smallest 
amount of temptation were held out: in 
the shape, for example, of a lecture on the 
Darwinian sytem, by Owen or Haxley; 
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on heat, by Tyndall; electricity, by 
Wheatstone; or astronomy, by the Pres- 
ident. 

On the 9th of April, 1812, Davy was 


knighted; on the 10th he delivered his) 


last lecture (on the metals) at the Royal 
Institution; on the 11th he was married. 
He thus mentions the knighthood and the 
marriage with apparent unconsciousness 
of any necessary connection between the 
two events. But it was no secret at the 
time that the powerful friends of the lady 
had procured the title to smooth away her 
objections to what she was weak enough 
to consider a mésalliance :-— 
“Friday, April 10, 1812. 

**My pEAR Brotuer, — You will have ex- 
cused me for not writing to you on subjects of 
science. I have been absorbed by arrangements 
on which the happiness of my future life de- 
pends. Before you receive this these arrange- 
ments will, I trust, be settled, and in a few weeks 
I shall be able to return to my habits of study 
and scientific research. Iam going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and I have a fair prospect of 
happiness with the most amiable and intellec- 
tual woman I have ever known. 

** The Prince Regent, unsolicited by me, or by 
any of my intimate friends, was pleased to con- 
fer the honour of knighthood on me at the last 
levée. This distinction has not often been be- 
stowed on scientific men, but I am proud of it, 
as the greatest of human geniuses bore it; and 
it is at least a proof that the world has not over- 
looked my humble efforts in the cause of sci- 
ence.”” 


Two months afterwards, June 12th, he 
dedicated his “ Elements of Chemical Phi- 
losophy ”’ to Lady Davy, “ as a pledge that 
he shall continue to pursue science with 
unabated ardour ” — an equivocal compli- 
ment, even more susceptible of a mischie- 
vous interpretation than the well-known 
and well-meant dedication to a wife, as 
“one who has made the poetry of life 
reality,” ie. converted it into prose. Sir 
Humphry’s pledge, we all know, was re- 
ligiously kept ; and if, in his case, the pur- 
suit of science was interrupted or impeded 
by matrimony, the result was undoubtedly 
not produced by uxoriousness. Domestic 
harmony is rare when both man and wife 
have high intellectual pretensions and 
neither is disposed to concede the palm of 
conversational superiority to the other. 
Not content with differing at home, Sir 
Humphry and Lady Davy would wrangle 
in mixed company across a dinner-table. 
There is not so much as a passing allusion 
to her in the touching letters to his brother 
and sister during his last illness; and the 
conclusion seems irresistible, that his fate 
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was that of the Irishman, who was so fond 
of his wife during the first three months 
that he was ready to ate her up, and, be- 
fore the expiration of the second three 
months, regretted he had not. 

The ample tribute to the Berry sister- 
hood from. the graceful pen of Lady 
Theresa Lewis has secured them their full 
meed of fame. Passing over Sir Henry's 
notice of them and their salon, we turn to 
his short account of another lady who 
filled an analogous position, Lydia White, 
the Lydia of Horace (Twiss). The Berrys 
came out under the patronage of Walpole. 
Lady Davy had her own fortune and con- 
nections, with (latterly) her second hus- 
band’s fame, to trade upon. How Lydia 
White won her position, remains unex- 
plained. It is not every one ready to give 
dinners to the dite of the literary or fash- 
ionable world, that can get the élite of 
the literary or fashionable word to dine 
with them. 


**This lively and kind-hearted woman, with 
no pretence to learning of any kind, and suffer- 
ing under a disease of which she well knew the 
certain and fatal issue, yet almost to the last 
made her house in Park-street the open and 
welcome resort of the best literary society of the 
day. Dinner parties elsewhere sent their most 
approved guests to ‘look in at Lydia’s’ in the 
evening, where all who came were sure of a 
genial reception, of good society, and thorough 
freedom from constraint. The whimsical licence 
of her own speech gave some sanction to it in 
her guests. Many circles of society have gained 
fame in memoirs of the time, though less deserv- 
ing it than the pleasant, open-hearted evenings 
at Lydia White’s.’’ 


The fon mot by which she would be re- 
membered had she never made another, 
shows that she had some tincture of 
classical acquirement as well as wit. When 
the prospects of the Whigs were at the 
lowest, a party of them were dining at her 
house, she herself being a decided Tory. 
“We are certainly in a bad way,” said 
Sydney Smith, “and must do something. 
We could not do better than sacrifice 
a Tory Virgin.” Intuitively seizing the 
allusion to Iphigenia, she replied, “ Well, 
I believe there is nothing the Whigs would 
not do to raise the wind.” 

Lady Holland may be appropriately in- 
troduced here; for we agree with Sir 
Henry that the organization of dinners, 
and what may be called the police of 
the dinner-table, were never brought to 
greater efficiency than by her : — 


*¢ The London Season, as it is called, abounds 
in good dinners and good company; and these 
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dinners take high rank among our social usages. 
But at Holland House (itself. classical spot) there 
met almost daily, during a series of years, round 
a luxurious table, guests eminent in such vari- 
ous ways, that their mere conjunction stamped 
its character on the society. English and For- 
eign Ministers and Diplomatists, men of learn- 
ing and of science, historians, poets, artists, and 
wits, were so skilfully commingled as to make it 
sure that none but a master-hand could have 
accomplished the result. 

«* The master-hand here was that of the mis- 
tress, Lady Holland—a remarkable woman in 
every way, well-remembered by all who knew 
her — difficult to describe to those who did not. 
Supreme in her own mansion and family, she 
exercised a singular and seemingly capricious 
tyranny even over guests of the highest rank 
and position. Capricious it seemed, but there 
was in reality intention in all she did; and this 
intention was the maintenance of power, which 
she gained and strenuously used, though not 
without discretion in fixing its limits. No one 
knew better when to change her mood, and to 
soothe by kind and flattering words the provo- 
cation she had just given, and was very apt to 
give. In this latter case, indeed, she was aided 
by a native generosity of mind which never 
failed to show itself in kindness where kindness 
was wanted. In my long and intimate knowl- 
edge of Lady Holland, I never knew her desert 
an old friend, whatever his condition might be. 


‘*Her management of conversation at the 
dinner-table — sometimes arbitrary and in rude 
arrest of others, sometimes courteously inviting 
the subject — furnished a study in itself. Every 
guest felt her presence, and generally more or 
less succumbed to it.’’ 


This is admirably written, with the 
finest discrimination of character; but Sir 
Henry should have added that it often re- 
quired all the prestige of the company and 
the place, all the charm of Lord olland’s 
manner and conversation, to overcome the 
prevalent feeling of apprehension and re- 
straint. When Lord Dudley was asked 
his reason for persistently refusing to dine 
at Holland House, he replied, he “ did not 
choose to be tyrannized over while he was 
eating his dinner.” Very many did not 
like it, though they bore with it; there 
being always one consolation, that highest 
and lowest were subject to the same 
tyranny. She once sent her page round 
the table to Macaulay, to tell him to stop 
talking. She told Rogers, “ your poetry is 
bad enough, so pray be sparing of your 
prose.” Ata dinner in South-street she 
fidgetted Lord Melbourne so much by 
making him shift his place when he was 
seated to his liking, that he rose exclaim- 
ing, “I'll be d if I dine with you at 
all; and walked off to his own house, 
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fortunately at hand. She requested a cel- 
ebrated dandy to move a little farther off, 
on the ground that her olfactory nerves 
were offended by his blacking: the black- 
ing which he vowed was diluted with 
champagne. Her sneer at the Belgians 
for being so designated, and the prompt 
retort of M. Van de Weyer, were recently 
given by The Times.* She never bore 
malice against those who rebelled against 
her despotism; indeed, they rather rose in 
her good graces by a timely exhibition of 
self-respect; thus fully confirming what 
Sir Henry Holland says of her native gen- 
erosity of mind. Rogers distinctly stated 
(as reported in his “ Table Talk,”) that in- 
stead of sending him to put the crucial 
question to Sir Philip Francis, she put it 
herself in his (Rogers) presence, and elic- 
ited a reply beginning, “ Madame, do you 
mean to insult me?” She died in 1845; 
and we wish somebody gifted with her 
nerve would ascertain the truth of her 
reported threat, that if the reminiscent 
(who was plain Dr. Holland till 1853) by 
accepting a baronetcy brought another 
Lady Holland into the field, he should 
never cross the threshold of Holland 
House again. 

The current of his London life is again 
suspended in 1814. Inthesummer of that 
year he accepted an engagement to at- 
tend Caroline, Princess of Wales, as a 
physician, during the first year of her in- 
tended residence on the Continent. The 
time was a most exciting one, and the 
most tempting opportunities were pre- 
sented to him for observing what was pass- 
ing behind the scenes. It is disappoint- 
ing, therefore, to find this episode of the 
life introduced with the remark: “I have- 
never been a practised relater of anecdotes, 
and do not pretend thus late in life to 
take up that character.” The Princess 
travelled as became her rank, and was 


* Shortly after M. Van de Weyer’s arrival in Eng- 
land as Belgian Minister, he was dining with a dis- 
tinguished party at Holland House, when Lady 
Holland suddenly turned to him and asked, “ How 
is Leopold?” ‘ Does your Ladyship mean the King 
of the Belgians?” “I have heard.” she rejoined, 
‘‘of Flemings, Hainaulters, and Brabanters; but 
Belgians are new to me.” His reply was in French, 
in which the conversation had been partly carried 
on:— 

“ Miladi, avant d’avoir l’honneur de vous etre pre- 
sente, j’avais entendu souvent parler de vous, non 
seulement comme d'une femme de beaucoup d ‘esprit, 
mais aussi une femme qui avait beaucouplu. Eh 
bien! est-il possible que dans vos nombreuses lec- 
tures vous n’ayez pas rencontre le livre d’un garcon 
nomme Jules Cesar—garcon de beaucoup d’esprit 
—qui, dans ses ‘Commentaires,’ donne a toute 
notre population le nom de Belges. et ce nom nous 
avous conserve depuis luijusqu’a nos jours?” — “ The 
Times,” Dec, 16, 1871. 
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everywhere received with the honours due 
to unblemished royalty. Their chosen 
course towards Italy was by Germany 
and Switzerland. During a fortnight at 
Brunswick, he conversed a good deal with 
the Duke, and remarked in him “a grave 
simplicity, tinged with a shade of melan- 
choly, which might almost, by a supersti- 
tious observer, have been interpreted as a 
foreboding of evil at hand.” This realizes 
the picture in “ Childe Harold” : — 


*¢ Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear.”’ 


The halt of a day at Gottingen enabled 
Sir Henry to visit the veteran Blumen- 
bach, and to spend some time with him in 
his museum. “ My visit, hurried as it was, 
showed me the energy and clearness of 
his mind, little impaired by years.” Seven- 
teen years afterwards we found him un- 
changed. Pointing to skull after skull of 
known persons, he said it was impossible 
to doubt the dependence of mental power 
and the moral sense on the distribution and 
quantity of the brain, but he contemptuous- 
ly disclaimed all belief in “bumps” or in 
the alleged capability of the, professors of 
phrenology to map out a skull into sections 
indicative of the minutest shades of charac- 
ter. On coming to the skull of Robert 
Bruce, he said that on receiving it by the 
kindness of a Scotch nobleman, he was 
puzzled what to make of it, and wrote a 
hasty note to the librarian requesting that 
all books relating to the hero might be 
forwarded without delay. “Judge,” he 
naively added, “of my astonishment when 
informed that a wheelbarrow-full, a first 
instalment, was on the way.” 

One of the many questions in history 
touching which the contemporary evidence 
is hopelessly irreconcilable is, when and 
from whom, the Congress of Vienna re- 
ceived the first intelligence of the escape 
of Napoleon from Elba. Was it through 
Metternich, Talleyrand, or the Duke of 
Wellington ? on the 5th of March, the 7th, 
or the 11th? Sir Henry Holland has set 
down the occasion on which the news 
reached Naples, and would probably have 
no difficulty in fixing the date. The scene 
was a Court ball. “Among the guests 
was the Countess Walewski, very recently 
arrived from Elba with her young son; 
and attracting much attention from her 
known relation to the great pega there, 
as well as from the graces of her own per- 
son aud manner. Her sudden presence at 
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Naples, and certain other collateral inci- 
dents, excited suspicions without defining 
them. It was that vague whisper which 
often precedes some event close at hand.” 
The arrival of this lady from Elbais a fact 
bearing on another curious point of his- 
tory, on the romantic story told by Lamar- 
tine of her reception at Fontainebleau, in 
April, 1814: — 


‘* Adversity made her lapse from virtue almost 
sacred and her love more dear. She wrote to 
Napoleon to ask to see him again and to offer to 
follow him wherever he might be led by misfor- 
tune. He consented to this interview. The 
night but one before his departure from Fon- 
tainebleau, the young woman was introduced by 
a secret staircase into the salon adjoining the 
bedchamber of her lover. The confidential ser- 
vant announced to his master the presence of 
her whom he had consented to see again. Na- 
poleon was plunged in the kind of dreamy stu- 
por which absorbed him since his fall. He 
replied that he would soon in person summon 
her who braved shame and adversity for his 
sake. She’ waited vainly and in tears a long 
half of the night. He did not summon her. He 
was heard walking up and down in his room, 
The servant entered and reminded him who was 
waiting. ‘Let her wait,’ said the Emperor, 
Finally, the entire night being spent and the 
day beginning to threaten to reveal the secret of 
the assignation, the young woman, repelled, lost 
in grief, and wounded to the quick, was led 
back to her carriage by the confident of her last 
adieux.’’ 


She must have been of a most forgiving 
disposition if she afterwards followed her 
imperial lover to Elba. 

Apropos of Monti and Pindemonti, with 
whom he fell in at Milan, Sir Henry states 
that when Lord Byron finally left Eng- 
land, he gave his illustrious countryman a 
letter to Pindemonti. “Some months af- 
terwards I received an answer from the 
latter, affording curious proof how much 
he had been perplexed by the perfervidum 
ingenium and wayward character of the 
English poet. No two men could be more 
diverse in their qualities. I presume that 
any intercourse between them must speed- 
ily have come to an end.” There was no 
room for presumption. In a letter to Mr. 
Murray, dated Venice, June 4th, 1817, 
Lord Byron writes: “To-day, Pinde- 
monti, the celebrated poet of Verona, 
called on me. He is a little, thin man, 
with acute and pleasing features; his ad- 
dress good and gentle, his appearance al- 
together very philosophical, his age about 
sixty or more..... After having been 
a little libertine in his youth, he is grown 
devout, and takes prayers, and talks to 
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himself, to keep off the devil; but, for all 


that, he is a very nice old gentleman.” 

Sir Henry’s professional connection with 
Queen Caroline led to his being called as 
a witness for the defence at the Trial of 
1821. He positively stated that he had 
seen nothing improper or derogatory in 
her demeanor towards Bergaini or any 
other person at any time, and stood the 
cross-examination well. What (he says) 
struck him most in the great lawyers who 
conducted the case, was their ignorance 
of foreign usages and the mistakes into 
which they were consequently led. He was 
in unremitting attendance on the Queen 
during her fatal illness till her-death; and 
he mentions, as one of the strange coinci- 
dences of medical life in London, that he 
was called in to see Mrs. Fitzherbert as a pa- 
tient not long after he had left the Princess 
of Wales, and continued to attend her for 
many successive years. 

On his arrival in England, after leaving 
the Princess, he found a pressing invitation 
from Lord Amherst to join the embassy 
to China as a physician. This he declined 
at once; but before regularly beginning 
his professional career in London he made 
a trip to Belgium, Holland, and France, 
reaching Paris at the most interesting pe- 
riod of the occupation : — 


**The day after my arrival I witnessed a 
magnificent military show in the review of more 
than 30,00) English and Hanoverian troops on 
the plains of St. Denys, where were repeated 
certain of the manoeuvres of the battle of Sala- 
manca —the Duke of Wellington commanding 
in person; the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
Blucher, Schwartzenberg, Platoff, and many 
other officers of fame present on the field. Lord 
Palmerston, then in the early stage of his polit- 
ical life, was among the English spectators of 
the scene.”’ 


The scene is more fully and rather dif- 
ferently described by Lord Palmerston in 
one of the valuable Journals (incidentally 
quoted in a former Number), discovered 
by Mr. Cowper Temple too late to be in- 
corporated by Sir Henry Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling) in the “ Life.” According to Lord 
Palmerston, the army reviewed by the 
Duke amounted to 60,000 men, double the 
number at which it is computed by Sir 
Henry Holland : — 


** The Duke of Wellington told me afterwards 
that he had not even looked at the ground; that 
he had intended to have done so, but never 
could find time, and had only a sketch of it 
made by one of his officers, whom he sent to 
reconnoitre it. The Duke had given no orders 
but to appear upon the ground, and there was 
not a general of division who knew what was to 
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be done. The first thing the Duke did was to 
change the position of the whole line, advanc- 
ing it some little distance forward from the 
ground they had originally taken up. He then 
gave a sort of representation of his manceuvres 
at the battle of Salamanca.’’ 


The review was a complete success. 
There was another in the October follow- 
ing, with a smaller army (about 28,000), 
composed of Danes, British, Hanoverians, 
Saxons, and Prussians. It was a sham- 
fight, and on seeing the red-coats advanc- 
ing in three lines to the front attack, “ it 
was not,’ says Lord Palmerston, “ from 
national prejudice or mistaken vanity that 
made us at once exclaim, ‘How beauti- 
ful!’”* This review was followed by a 
dinner : — 


** When dinner was announced, the emperor 
took Lady William Russell, the king (of Prus- 
sia) took Lady Worcester. Alexander beckoned 
to the king to go first. The king refused. The 
emperor insisted. The king was obstinate. The 
ladies looked foolish. The company expected a 
battle royal. When at last Alexander gave a 
vehement stamp with his foot, and the king, 
probably recollecting that his own cudgellers 
were at Sedan, a long day’s journey off, con- 
sented to take the post of honour and go first. 
The second day the king said that, as he had 
given way before, he hoped Alexander would do 
him Ja grace to take his proper place, which 
was graciously assented to.’’ 


There were only four ladies present at 
this dinner, all Englishwomen and wives 
of English aides-de-camp: Lady William 
Russell, Lady Worcester, Lady Frances 
Cole, and Lady Harvey. One of these re- 
markable, amongst her numerous gifts and 
accomplishments, for quick perception and 
accurate memory, has retained a different 
impression of the scene. She says that, 
the dinner being at the Russian head- 
quarters, the Czar considered himself at 
home, and therefore requested the King 
to go first ; that the contest was one of 
smiling courtesy on both sides; that there 
was no display of temper, no stamping of 
feet ; and that the ladies did not look fool- 
ish; which most assuredly one of them 
never did. 

“In January, 1816 (continues the remi- 
niscent) I entered on my professional life 
in London, at the age of twenty-seven, 
with a fair augury of success, speedily and 
completely fulfilled.” His success, he adds, 
was materially aided by the visits for four 
successive years to Spa, at the close of the 
London season. Spa then nearly monopo- 
lized the society which may now be found 
distributed between Hombourg, Baden 
Baden, Carlsbad, and a host of other wat- 
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ering-places ; and his list of distinguished 
visitors contains most of the first-rate 
celebrities of the period. 

The prevalent belief in Spiritualism is 
not more discreditable to the understand- 
ing than the belief in luck; i.e. the belief 
that runs of luck at dice or cards may 


be influenced, modified, or foreseen, and! 
The majority of prac- | been made.” 


turned to account. 
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“Not the least strange fact in the history 
of this original man is that during his life 
he received no thanks for all that he did 
for the Royal Institution. Moreover at 
the present time he is scarcely known as 
the finder of Davy and the founder of that 
place where very many of the greatest 
scientific discoveries of this century have 
It is stranger still that the 


tised whist-players believe in packs and | actual President of the Institution, Sir 
seats, namely, that they have a better, Henry Holland, should describe Rumford’s 
chance of winning in particular seats or | widow as if her sole title to distinction was 
with particular packs; and every conti-; derived from her first husband. The life 
nental gambling-table is haunted by spec- | of Rumford, in the clear and terse narra- 
ulators who confidently rely on some in-| tive of Dr. Bence Jones, has all the inter- 


fallible contrivance for breaking the bank. 


est of a romance; and no more striking 


Benjamin Constant was reduced to this:example of Se/f-help is to be found in 


state of mental and moral degradation 
when Sir Henry Holland saw him at Spa: 


** It was melancholy to see a man of his abil- 
ity passing the total day at the rouge-et-neir 
table; defrauding himself by those follies of cal- 
culation which bring ruin upon so many weaker 
minds, He was manifestly ashamed of being 
thus seen, but the seduction was too strong for 
his will to overcome. There was indeed in Con- 
stant a certain moral feebleness and fastidious- 
ness which prevented his ever retaining long 
together the position to which his intellects and 
acquirements entitled him. He reasoned and 
speculated about events eloquently and inge- 
niously; but had little faculty either of action 
upon or resistance to them.”’ 


Benjamin Constant may have had re- 
course to the gambling-table for self-for- 
getfulness. He had been the devoted 
friend, more than the friend of Madame de 
Staél. She was the heroine of “ Adolphe,” 
the story of a man pursued by a wo- 
man ten years older than himself. Wheth- 
er he was tired of her or not, they had 
vowed a common hatred to Napoleon, who 
had expelled him from the Tribunat with 
expressions of contempt. Yet at the com- 
mencement of the Hundred Days, he sub- 
mitted to a private interview with the im- 
perial despot, and came forth a confirmed 
Bonapartist and salaried Counsellor of 
State. 

**In 1818, returning by Paris, I was one of 
the guests at a dinner there which I have every 
reason to remember, It was at the house of the 
Countess Rumford, the widow of Lavoisier, a 
reminiscence in itself. At the table were seated 
Laplace, Cuvier, Berthollet, Gay Lussac, and 
Prony; Madame Laplace, Madame Berthollet, 
and Mrs. Marcet. Berzelius, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made the same day at the Institute, 
came in the evening.” 


In the Preface to the work already men- 
tioned, Dr. Bence Jones says of Rumford: 





the ani.nating, hope-inspiring pages of Mr. 
Smiles. 

The Count, Benjamin Thompson by 
birth and baptism, born in 1753, the son 
of an American Farmer, was apprenticed, 
in his thirteenth year, to a general dealer 
at Salem. He neglected the shop or store, 
drew caricatures, dabbled in science, kept 
a school, and was altogether in an unprom- 
ising way, when (in his twentieth year) a 
woman of fortune married him and gave 
him a position. At the commencement of 
the war of Independence he held a major’s 
commission in the insurgent army, but his 
loyalist opinions led to his proscription ; 
he changed sides, came to England, and 
was taken into the Secretary of State’s 
Office by Lord George Germain, who, in 
September, 1780, made him Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment. The year following, he isin com- 
mand of a regiment of dragoons in Caroli- 
na; then Commander-in-chief of the cav- 
alry under Sir Henry Clinton; and in 
1783, his rank and half-pay as colonel in 
the British Service were confirmed to him 
for life. He had been simultaneously pur- 
suing his scientific researches, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1778. In the autumn of 1783, he was on 
his way to Vienna, with the view of taking 
part in the war between Austria and Tur- 
key, when he attracted the attention of 
Prince Maximilian. nephew and heir-pre- 
sumptive of the Elector of Bavaria, and 
was induced to spend some days at Mu- 
nich. These he turned to such account 
that in less than a year the uncontrolled 
administration of Bavarian affairs, civil 
and military, was practically confided to 
him. 

The reforms he effected in every depart- 
ment of the State changed its entire as- 
pect. He built barracks and warehouses 
on plans of his own; he established an ex- 
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cellent police; he suppressed mendicity ; 
he set the finances in order; he put the 
army on an entirely new footing; and his 
multiplied adaptations of science to the 
arts of life were no less remarkable for 
their utility than their originality.* Well- 
earned honours showered upon him; he 
was knighted by George III.; he was dec- 
orated by several foreign sovereigns; he 
was made honorary member of several 
academies, and, after being formally named 
Chief of the War Department and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the royal armies in Ba- 
varia, he received the crowning honour of 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire in 1791. 
During the next six or seven years he was 
constantly on the move, and, in the au- 
tumn of 1798, having resolved to return to 
England for the restoration of his health, 
the Elector appointed him Minister Pleni- 

tentiary to the Court of St. James’. 

ord Grenville, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, refused to ratify the 
appointment of an English subject to 
this post, and, the elector dying soon 
afterwards, nothing more was heard of 
it. 

The Count, after wavering between the 
United States and England, resolved on 
settling here, and, along with two or three 
other schemes of mixed science, and phi- 
lanthropy, set about the foundation of the 
Royal Institution. The most auspicious 
event in its annals—the engagement of 
Davy —is announced by him as just ef- 
fected through his instrumentality, in a 
letter dated February 16, 1801. Congen- 
iality of pursuit and aim was not the only 

oint in common between these men. 

heir domestic destinies were strikingly 
alike. The relations in which the Count- 
ess Rumford and Lady Davy stood to their 
respective lords, before and during mar- 
riage, were almost identically the same. 
The same self-delusion, the same high 
hopes, the same bitter disappointment. 
Alas! for science and philosophy! On 
January 22, 1804, Rumford, who had been 
eleven years a widower, writes to his 
daughter from Paris :— 





‘*¢T shall withhold this information from you 
no longer. I really do think of marrying, 
though I am not yet absolutely determined on 
matrimony. I made the acquaintance of this 


* A highly honourable tribute to the memory of 
Rumford has been recently paid by Professor Tyn- 
dall, who, in his own valuable work on ‘“‘ Heat as a 
Mode of Motion,” says of Rumford’s Essay on the 
Source of Heat, printed in 1798: “ Hardly anything 
more powerful against the materiality of heat has 
been since adduced, hardly anything more conclu- 
sive in the way of establishing that heat is what 
Rumford considered it to be, Motion.” (p. 581). 
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very amiable woman in Paris, who, I believe, 
would have no objection in having me for a hus- 
band, and who in all respects would be « proper 
match forme. She is a widow, without chil- 
dren, never having had any, is about my own 
age, enjoys good health, is very pleasant in so- 
ciety, has a handsome fortune at her own dis- 
posal, enjoys a most respectable reputation, 
keeps a good house, which is frequented by all 
the first philosophers and men of eminence in 
the science and literature of the age, or rather 
of Paris, and, what is more than all the rest, is 
goodness itself.’ 


His amatory style is colder than Davy’s, 
but allowance must be made for former 
experience of matrimony and difference of 
age. It grows a little warmer in the next 
letter : — 


** She is fond of travelling, and wishes to 
make the tour of Italy with me. She appears 
to be most sincerely attached to me, and I esteem 
and love her very much.’’ ° 


The marriage did not take place until 
the 24th October, 1805. In less than 
three months, on January 15, 1806, he 
writes : — 


‘* Between you and myself, as a family secret, 
I am not at all sure that two certain persons 
were not wholly mistaken, in their marriage, as 
to each other’s characters. Time will show. 
But two months barely expired, I forbode diffi- 
culties. Already I am obliged to send my good 
Germans home —a great discomfort to me and 
wrong to them.’’ 


On the first anniversary of the marriage 
he writes to announce the utter failure of 
the experiment :— 


**Very -likely she is as much disaffected 
towards me asI am towards her. Little it mat- 
ters with me, but I call her a female dragon — 
simply by that gentle name! We have got to 
the pitch of my insisting on one thing and she 
on another.”’ 


On the second (October 24, 1807) 
to say that he was literally in hot wa- 
ter:— 


‘**T am almost afraid to tell you the story, my 
good child, lest in future you should not be good; 
lest what I am about relating should set you a 
bad example, make you passionate, and so on. 
But I had been made very angry. A large 
party had been invited I neither liked nor ap- 
proved of, and invited for the sole purpose of 
vexing me. Our house being in the centre of 
the garden, walled around, with iron gates, I put 
on my hat, walked down to the porter’s lodge, 
and gave him orders on his peril, not to let any- 
one in. Besides, I took away the keys. Ma- 
dame went down, and when the company ar- 
rived she talked with them, she on one side, they 
on the other, of the high brick wall, .4/ter 
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that she goes and pours boiling water on some 
of my beautiful flowers.”’ 


They came to what is called an amicable 
separation in June, 1809, when he utters a 
wild shriek of liberty: “I find myself 
relieved from an almost insupportable 
burden; and, above all, that eternal con- 
tradiction. Oh! happy, thrice happy, am 
I to be my own man again!” 


Amongst Sir Henry Holland’s recollec- f 


tions of events or sketches of character 
critical attention is naturally attracted to 
those which surprise by novelty or invite 
comment. 

In February, 1827, he was sent for to 
Brighton to attend Mr. Canning. On 
his return he hastened to Lord Liver- 
pool. 


‘*Having satisfied his inquiries as to Mr. 
Canning, he begged me to feel his own pulse — 
the first time I had ever done so. Without giv- 
ing details, [ may say that I found it such as to 
lead me to suggest an immediate appeal to his 
medical advisers for careful watch over him. 
The very next morning Lord Liverpool under- 
went the paralytic struke which closed his politi- 
cal lif... His pulse alone had given me cause for 
alarm ; but there were one or two passages in 
our half-hour’s conversation so forcibly express- 
ing the harassing anxieties of his position, that 
I could hardly dissociate them from the event 
whieh thus instantly followed.” 


In the August following he was in at- 
tendance on the death-bed of Canning, 
when the dying statesman said to him, 
“T have struggled against this long, but it 
has conquered me at last.” 

“ Moi,” exclaimed the lively Frenchman. 
“Je fais des chateaux en Espagne.” “ Et 
moi,” replied the melancholy one. “J’y 
fais des cachots.”” According to Sir Henry 
Holland the same contrast in temperament 
existed between Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Aberdeen : — 


‘‘The inborn vivacity and optimism of the 
former (Lord Palmerston) pervaded his life 
both public and private; rescuing him in great 
degree from many of those anxieties which 
press, more or less, upon every step of a min- 
ister’s career... . Lord Aberdeen habitually 
looked at objects and events through a more 
gloomy atmosphere. He was wanting in that 
elasticity of body and spirit so influential in a 
public career [ recollect, on one occasion, to 
have seen them as patients in immediate succes- 
sion for several days together, when this con- 
trast was presented under those strongly marked 
colours which illness more especially discloses.’’ 


He also’bears testimony to Lord Palm- 
erston’s extraordinary power of conquering 
pain, or rather the disabling effects of pain, 
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by dint of volition. “I have seen him, 
under a fit of gout which would have 
sent other men groaning to their couches, 
continue his work of writing or reading on 
public business almost without abatement, 
amidst the chaos of papers which covered 
the floor as well as the tables of his 
room.” 
Of Sydney Smith he says: — 


“He never looked over agiin what ‘he had 
once written; and, as I know, could hardly ever 
be persuaded to correct the errors of a proof 
sheet. He revelled in his own manner of hand- 
ling a subject, and was compuratively careless 
of its effect on others.’’ 


That Sydney Smith was indifferent to 
the effect of his writings is a statemeat 
which we should be loth to receive on in- 
ferior authority; and Sir Henry surely 
goes a little too far in naming Robert (the 
elder brother of Sydney). popularly called 
Bobus, “the most accomplished scholar 
and profound thinker he has ever known,” 
which is tantamount to calling him the 
most accomplished scholar and profound 
thinker of the nineteenth century. He 
was personally unknown beyond a select 
circle; and we cannot consent to place 
the man who shrank fastidiously from the 
open arena above the one who (like Syd- 
ney Smith) was ready for all comers at all 
times, although he occasionally got a fall. 
Yet Mr. Robert Smith’s wit, learning, and 
fine qualities of understanding are bevonc 
dispute. His Latin poems led Lord Dud- 
ley to rank him with Lucretius and Catul- 
lus; and we know few things better in 
sarcastic humour than his well-known de- 
scription of Joseph Hume and Vansittart 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) as 
“Penny Wise and Pound Foolish.” He 
was a lawyer, an advocate-general, and 
happened to be engaged in argument with 
an eminent physician touching the merits 
of their respective professions. “ You 
must admit,”’ urged Dr. . “that your 
profession does not make angels of men.” 
“No,” was the retort; “there you have 
the best of it; yours certainly gives them 
the first chance.” 

James Smith is mentioned as the author 
of “ The Rejected Addresses.” It was the 
joint composition of James and his brother 
Horatio; and their respective shares have 
been published on authority. Two of the 
best, the parodies of Scott and Byron, 
were by Horatio, with the exception of a 
few lines. 

Amongst the Spa reminiscences is one 
of a man who is still imperfectly under- 
stood : — 
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**Those— and there are yet many — who 
recollect the genial temperament and masculine, 
though eccentric, intellect of Henry Drummond, 
will appreciate the pleasure of a fortnight’s 
travel with him through a country new to both. 
He had eyes and understanding peculiar to 
himself for all he saw, and language and man- 
ner as original as histhoughts. He was a man 
who could not tread along the highway of com- 
mon opinion either in religion or politics, but his 
aberrant pith was always pursued with honesty 
as well as vigour.”” 


If Drummond had heard his path called 
“aberrant,” he would have objected that, 
although error is multiform. and truth is 
one, it would be as well to say “discur- 
sive ” or “ digressive,” till the right path in 
politics and religion shall have been satis- 
factorily defined. Quitting the highway 
to enjoy a prospect is not err-ng. His 
mind was constantly putting out feelers. 
His opinions were not so much formed or 
fixed at tentative. His intellectual appe- 
tite needed variety. His mental constitu- 
tion required change. Thomson, the au- 
thor of * The Castle of Indolence,” (the 
story has been told of Gay) was seen 
strolling round Lord Burlington’s garden, 
with his hands in the pockets of his dress- 
ing gown, biting off the sunny sides of 
the peaches. It was somewhat in this 
fashion that Drummond dealt with sub- 
jects, books and men. He contented him- 
self with the choicest mouthful of each. 
To judge him by consistency, was to mis- 
judge him. He never pretended to it. 
He thought it the mark of a fettered and 
contracted mind. At Albury Park — 
which had muchin common with Bowocd 
—the society was as miscellaneous and as 
wellghosen for his purpose as the library, 
and there were few representative men, 
few men of rank, be their politics what 
they might, who did not consciously or un- 
consciously contribute to his store of facts 
and theories. His conversation, always 
rich, animated, sparkling, suggestive, and 
desultory, resembled a kaleidoscope in the 
brilliancy and heterogeneous character of 
the materials; whilst his perfect breeding 
and exquisite refinement of tone, gave the 
last finish to its charm. His speeches 
were comparatively ineffective for want 
of sustained arguinent and continuity, al- 
though he never rose without commanding 
the attention of the House, did capitally 
for the first ten minutes, and rarely sat 
down without giving utterance to a telling 
sarcasm, a pointed paradox, or a condensed 
truth. Under what category should we 
range his favourite doctrine, that there 
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,mankind— by force or corruption, by 


grapeshot or French cookery ? * 

It enhances the value and interest of 
Sir Henry Holland’s impressions that they 
are given as originally stamped upon his 
mind by personal observation, without any 
attempt to confirm or correct them by au- 
thority. We shall not complain, therefore, 
of his taking no notice whatever of our 
recent account of Talleyrand’s bons-mots — 
especially of the Quoi, Deja? which (if 
applied by Talleyrand to Montrond, which 
we doubt) was made two hundred years 
ago.t But an historical parallel like the 
following seems to challenge comment : — 


** In studying Talleyrand —and it was a cu- 
rious study —a comp:rison often suggested it- 
self to me in Cardinal de Retz. Their intellec- 
tual and moral qualities were of the same gen- 
eral stamp, and attested much in the same way, 
though on a very different scale of action. 
Their epigrammatic maxims have the same 
peculiar flavour, and their ecclesiastical posi- 
tions the same relation to the actual religion of 
the two men. The Cardinal, however, doubtless 
stands lowest in the comparison, The petty 
incidents and passions of the ‘Guerre de la 
Fronde’ were little fitted to dignify a public 
career,” 


We should be puzzled to name two char- 
acters more diametrically opposed. Tal- 
leyrand was a man of intrigue, a closet 
statesman, cautious, circumspect, and pru- 
dent to timidity. De Retz was a man of 
action, ready at the shortest warning to 
lay down the crosier for the sword, bold, 
stirring, and rash to recklessness. Talley- 
rand always kept in the background, 
watching the signs of the times, regulated 
his course accordingly, and influenced 
events through instruments which he 
moved, as a wire-puller moves puppets, 
from behind the scenes. The share he had 
in bringing the Allies to Paris in 1814, and 
again in helping Louis Philippe to the 
throne in 1830, was so managed as to en- 
able him to claim or disclaim the credit or 
discredit of complicity as it suited him. 
De Retz courted responsibility instead of 
shrinking from it. When his plots were 
ripe, he came prominently to the front to 
execute them. In the course of a single 
day, towards the commencement of the 
Fronde, he preached a seditious sermon in 
full canonicals at Notre Dame, and ap- 


* A succinct and clear account of his opinions and 
distinctive qualities has been given by his noble son- 
in-law See the Preface to “S hes in Parliament 
aud some Miscellaneous Pamphlets,” edited by Lord 
Lovaine (now Duke of Northumberland) 1860. 

+t “The Quarterly Review,” Bulwer’s (Lord Dall- 
ing’s) ‘‘ Historical Characters,” vol. cxxiii. pp. 401- 


are only two effective modes of governing ‘402 
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peared armed to the teeth on the barri- 
cades. Compare Talleyrand dodging to 
evade “the frequent inkstand whizzing 
ast his ear ” or quailing beneath the piti- 
ess contempt of Napoleon, with De Retz 
confronting Anne of Austria and Mazarin 
in her privy-chamber, his hand on the hilt 
of a concealed dagger, his resolute glance 
crossing her angry frown as sword crosses 
sword, and her haughty spirit effectually 
subdued by his. With regard to their 
maxims or sayings, there is this essential 
difference: Talleyrand’s were polished and 
prepared, often borrowed, witticisms; De 
Retz’s were either maxims of state, broad 
and practical in scope and application, 
or signal proofs of never-failing presence 
of mind and rare readiness — as, wien 
knocked down in the tumult, with an ar- 
quebuss levelled at his head, he apostro- 
phized the assailant, an apothecary’s lad, 
who was about to fire “Ah malheureus, si 
ton pere te voyait !” 

Talleyrand respected the decencies and 
conventionalities: De Retz laughed at 
tiem. Talleyrand took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of flinging off the ecclesiastical 
character; De Retz stuck to it, made ita 
stepping-stone, and complacently. narrates 
his duels and amours with an archbishop- 
rick at hand and a cardinal’s hat in pros- 

ect. Allowing that the arena on which 

alleyrand figured was better fitted to 
dignify a public career, his was certainly 
not a dignified one. But the passions of 
the Fronde were like other passions in 
troubled times, with a strong infusion of 
romance: the passion of Rochefoucauld for 
Madame de Longueville, epitomized in his 
* Maxims ” and immortalized by his coup- 
let,* was one of them; the armies of the 
Fronde were led by Condé and Turenne ; 
nor can the rising of a great capital, the 
civil commotion’ which convulse a great 
nation, be deemed “ petty incidents’’ in 
which it is degrading to be mixed up. In 
morals and religion these mundane priests 
were about upon a par — Arcades ambo — 
and in assigning the highest place to De 
Retz, we are simply proceeding on the 
same principle as Colonel Mannering, when 
he preferred Dirk Hatteraick to Glossin as 
the bolder scoundrel of the two. 

“If (continues’the reminiscent) I were 
to seek a strongly marked contrast to the 
character, figure, and speech of Talleyrand, 
I might name Lord Sidmouth, a patient of 
mine at the same period. The contrast is 


* « Pour meriter son cur, pour plaire a ses beaux 
eux, 
J'ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l’aurais faite aux 
Dieax.” 
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so strong that the bare juxtaposition looks 
strange. Canning’s parodies and epigrams 
had not prepared us to find “the Doctor” 
taking the lead in conversation. . Yet so it 
was —the scene Lord Stowell’s house in 
Grafton-street, the doorplate of which was 
the subject of Jekyll’s joke: 


** Lord Sidmouth was the talker of the party; 
but the whimsical roll of Lord Stowell’s mas- 
sive shoulder, when uttering some interlocutory 
phrase of dry humonr, was worth more to the 
eye than any amount of speech to the ear. 
Lord Alvanley’s description of him, as ‘ a con- 
ceited Muscovy duck,’ had an amusing personal 
reality about it, felt even by those who knew his 
high merits as a Judge and master of interna- 
tional law. His house curiously illustrated the 
habits of the man, in its utter destitution of all 
the appliances of luxury or comfort. The fur- 
niture was never either changed or cleaned. 
Year after year I wrote prescriptions there with 
the same solitary pen — the single one, I believe, 
in his possession, and rarely used by himself 
after his retirement from public business. He 
had corresponded with Dr. Johnson early in 
life. Latterly he rarely wrote a letter. Of so- 
ciety, even legal, he had little or none, and he 
did not covet it.’’ 


Lord Stowell (then Dr. Scott) was John- 
son’s travelling companion from Newcastle 
to Edinburg), and was accidentally pre- 
vented from accompanying Johnson and 
Boswell in the tour to the Hebrides. They 
frequently dined together at the Mitre, be- 
sides meeting at the Club. He won the 
Doctor’s heart by giving Boswell, who was 
teazing all his acquaintances for a defini- 
tion of taste, the following: “ That faculty 
of the mind which leads a Scotchman to 
prefer England to his own country.” Speak- 
ing of investments, he avowed a marked 
predilection for “the beautiful simplicity 
of the Three per Cents.” He defended 
dinners for public and local purposes, on 
the ground that a dinner lubrica’es busi- 
ness. In penuriousness and fondness for 
port, Lord Stowell and his brother Lord. 
Eldon were alike. It is a moot point 
which of them said of the other, in answer 
to the inquiry how much wine he could 
drink at a sitting, “any given quantity.” 

An entire chapter of the “ Recollections ” 
is devoted to the question, “ which, indeed, 
every existing generation has motive and 
right to ask, as to its relations of better or 
worse — morally, intellectually and social- 
ly —to the generation going before it.” 
Sir Henry has supplied materials for an 
answer, rather than a complete answer in 
itself, and done so in a manner to ward off, 
at all events, the imputation commonly lev- 
elled at elderly moralists —that, by the 
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very law of their being, they are eulogists 
of the past. There would be ample apol- 
ogy for him, if he was. It is undeniable 
tat there are eras or cycles of intellectual 
excellence, as the Augustan age, Elizabeth- 
an age, the age of Louis Quatorze, the age 
of Queen Anne. If any one who had 
lived in, and outlived, one of these eras 
were to say, during a blank interval, that 
he discerned symptons of decline, the odds 
are that he would be expressing not a pre- | 
judice, but the fact. 

There was a period in Sir Henry Hol- 
land’s past life when England could boast 
a constellation of celebrities :— Byron, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Crabbe, Moore, Rogers, Procter, Campbell, 
in poetry; Grey, Grenville, Sheridan, Can- 
ning, Brougham, Castlereagh, Plunkett, 
Grattan, Tierney, Peel, in oratory and 
statesmanship; Hallam, Milman, Southey, 

_deffrey, Mackintosh, Gifford, in history aud 
criticism; the Kembles, Keen, Mathews, 
Farren, Young, Liston, Miss O’ Neil (Lady 
Becher), Miss Stevens (Lady Essex), on 
the stage; Jekyll, Frere, the four Smiths 

Bobus, Sydney, James, Horatio), Theo- 

ore Hook, Alvanly, Luttrell, Lady Morley, 
Lady Alborough, in wit; Ellenborough, 
Stowell, Sir William Grant, on the Bench; 
Scarlett, Romilly, and Copley, at the Bar; 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Constable, Wilkie, 
Turner, Flaxman, Chantrey, representing 
art; and the Iron Dake, the centre of a 
gallant band, personifying war. 

Then came another not altogether dis- 
connected nor wholly extinct period, 
when the reminiscent might have gazed 
rouud a circle luminous with the names of 
Melbourne, Palmerston, Aberdeen, Rus- 
sell, Clarendon, Derby, Grote, Macaulay. 
Froude, Buckle, Mahon, (Stanhope), Lock- 
hart, Herschel, Whewell, Babbage, Mur- 
chison, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Lytton 
Bulwer, Tennyson, Browning, Monckton 
Milnes, Hood, Eothen, George Eliot, Car- 
oline Norton, Mrs. Somerville, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Landseer, Eastlake, Maclise, 
Watts, Millais, Macready, Charles Kean, 
Fanny Kemble, Wigan, O’Connell, Shiel, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Lewis, Wilberforce, 
Cobden, Bright. Reverting to such peri- 
ods, seeing nothing coming on to replace 
what is dying out, no rising genius, nothing 
first-rate under forty, an octogenarian 
might be excused for assuming and specu- 
lating on an undeniable decline. 

It will be understood, of course, that we 
make a broad exception for the physical 
sciences, which, (under a cluster of bright 
lights) are advancing with such rapidity 





that “ what yesterday was an invisible point 
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is our goal to-day, and may be our start- 
ing point to-morrow.” ‘Travellers like 
Speke, Grant, and Livingstone, — explor- 
ers like Rawlinson, Layard, and Strzelecki, 
have simultaneously extended and elevated 
geography. But this is far from implying 
a corresponding improvement in mind and 
morals, or in the tone, habits, and consti- 
tution of society. Sir Henry Holland has 
drawn upa kind of debtor and creditor ac- 
count without declaring the balance. His 


| first item of charge is “the over-crowding of 


the London world: a phrase which will be 
appreciated by all who have lived in its 
midst.” The dinner-parties and evening 
parties, the gatherings of all sorts (he con- 
tends) are too large for rational enjoyment. 
The upper ten thousand (swelled to thir- 
ty) are formed by centripetal attraction in- 
to crowds resembling mobs, in which the 
finer elements get mingled with the coars- 
er, to the inevitable deterioration of the 
best. There is no set or circle to impose 
laws or pass sentences. Fashion, for want 
of an autocrat, resembles the lower empire. 
The black sheep of one quarter may be 
the milk-white lamb of another. Expelled 
from Belgravia, she has only to pitch her 
tent in Tyburnia or May Fair. Intrusive 
vulgarity, backed by wealth, has gained by 
this state of things, and to it we are indebt- 
ed for the acclimatization on English soil 
of the demi-monde, on the discovery of 
which M. Dumas the younger, the new Ac- 
ademician. prides himself as on the discov- 
ery of astar. But, on the other hand, let it 
be remembered that Fashion, in its hey- 
day, was a crushing and degrading, if a 
refining, tyranny; that its benefits were 
confined to the privileged few, and that we 
are well rid of it, if the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is to be the test. 
Sir Henry says that he was once called 
in to prescribe for a fair patient whose ill- 
ness was occasioned by the refusal of a 
subscription to Almack’s. A non-medical 
friend of ours was recently called in to ad- 
vise on a similar case, — that of a young la- 
dy who was fretting herself into a fever be- 
cause she had not been invited to a ball at 
Strawberry Hill. As she happened to be 
very pretty, the sympath:zing mistress of 
that classic abode proved less obdurate 
than the patronesses, and the fitting rem- 
edy was applied. But the material differ- 
ence between the two cases was this: our 
friend's patient would have simply miss- 
ed a pleasant evening; Sir Henry's was 
exposed to a down-right loss of case. To 
be free of the exclusive coterie, to have the 
entrée of certain houses, in her time, was 
like belonging to the noblesse under the an- 
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cient regime in France. There are now 
plenty of pleasant houses, with parties of 
all sorts and sizes, small and select as well 
as large and indiscriminate: cultivated 
men and women abound in every quarter ; 
and lines of demarcation are not wanting, 
although not very rigidly drawn nor very 
strongly guarded. What we miss are the 
great houses which were discriminating 
without being exclusive. 

Although rank and wealth still command 
their fair share of weight and influence, 
the tendency of recent changes has been 
to a mingling of ranks — towards placing 
the middle class more on a level with the 
higher. Clubs and railroads have power- 
fully co-operated in this direction. Men 
of moderate means now dive and travel 
like the millionaire; they need not envy 
the richest nuble his post-horses, his libra- 
ry, his drawing-room, or his cook. The 
notion that men are lured away from the 
family circle is a mistake, fur the percen- 
tage who pass their evenings at clubs is 
not enough to produce the smallest differ- 
ence in domesticity; and that club-life 
is an improvement on tavern-life would be 
paradoxical to dispute. 

An important step towards the assimila- 
tion of classes was forced upon the aristoc- 
racy by the overcrowded state of what 
used to be considered the only gentleman- 
like callings and professions: 


**She (the Duchess in ‘ Lothair’) frets her- 
self too much about her boys: she does not 
know what to do with them. They will not go 
into the Church, and they have not fortune for 
the Guards. 

«**T understood that Lord Plantagenet was to 
be a civil engineer,’ said Lady Corisande. 

*** And Lord Albert Victor to have a sheep- 
walk in Australia,’ continued Lidy St. Jerome.”’ 


There are Lords in trade and Honoura- 
bles on the Stock Exchange. Levelling 
doctrines and pseudo-liberality apart, is 
this precisely as it should be? Noblesse 
oblige. There was a time-honored custom 
in Bretagny fora noble, about to engage in 
trade, to lay down his titles and armorial 
bearings, not to be resumed until the 
derogatory occupation had been definitive- 
ly abandoned. ‘There was good sense and 
far-sighted policy in this custom, although 
modern manners may not admit of its re- 
vival. Commerce has not gained in public 
estimation of late years, notwithstanding 
this accession of rank and title. “It is 
gone, that chastity of (mercantile) honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound.” To rig 
the market, to circulate a delusive prospec- 
tus, involves no loss of credit, unless 
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there come a crash ; and then the judicious 
speculator, who has sold his shares at pre- 
mium, can safely laugh at the dupes: 


‘* Populus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse —_ simul ac nummos contemplor in 
arca.”’ 


We cordially go along with Sir Henry 
Holland in deprecating the neglect of Eng- 
lish Classics, the want of familiarity with 
Milton, Pope, Dryden, Swift, Addison, and 
even Shakespeare (now that he has nearly 
dropped out of the acting drama) which 
is hourly betrayed by cultvated people in 
society, and most especially by writers for 
the periodical press. And yet, we equally 
agree with him, the vast amount of talent, 
knowledge, and wit expended in journal- 
ism is one of the most notable character- 
istics of the times. The English newspa- 
pers have well nigh realized Benjamin 
Constant’s axiom: * The Press is the tri- 
bune enlarged : speech is the vehicle of in- 
telligence, and intelligence is the mistress 
of the world.” As vehicles of intelligence, 
as work-shops of opinion, as mirrors of 
passing events, as the arena in which con- 
flicting notions and theories are fought 
out, they supply the best possible materials 
for self-government, if (as may be plausi- 
bly contended ) they do not practically 
and substantially constitute it. Chatham 
protested in his loftiest strain against call- 
ing the Lords and Commons of England to- 
gether to register the decrees of * one too 
powerful subject.” He would protest in 
vain against their being called together to 
register the decrees of the Press. But it 
is the Press distilling the essence of books, 
speeches, and reviews—the Press, to. 
which we all of us contribute in some 
shape — the Press, representing the en- 
lightened majority of the nation, the pro- 
vincial equally with the metropolitan press, 
that holds this sovereignty and dictates its 
conclusions or its will. 

Admirably as many of the local news- 
papers are written and conducted, they 
are mainly indebted for their elevation to 
the electric telegraph, which places them, 
in point of information, on a footing of 
equality and gives them the start in time. 
At Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin — at 
all the great towns and cities except Lon- 
don —the merchant relies perforce on the 
local paper for his news, and takes the 
London paper (when he takes it) as a 
luxury. 

Sir Henry avoids the nice question of 
social morality, but he is severe on modern 
dress, male and female. Men dress care- 
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lessly and negligently, whilst women are 
guilty of excesses which are both inexcus- 
able and unaccountable ; such, for exaw.ple, 
as the unhealthy and unbecoming practice 
of heaping masses of artificial hair upon 
their heads. We speak within compass 
when we say that the dress of a woman 
of fashion costs three times what it did 
thirty years since; and the problem where 
some of them find the means of payment is 
one which, although frequently raised, it 
might be deemed indelicate to discuss. This 
extravagance, being carried farthest by 
“ fast” people, may be connected with that 
“increased fastness of living” which has 
grown up in all classes and occupations. 


** Looking especially at home, we find that 
the augmented speed and hurry of locomotion 
(and I can affirm that people walk faster in the 
London streets than they did when I first knew 
these great thoroughfares) is carried into every 
other department of life ; politics, commerce, 
literature, science, professional and social exist- 
ence. The loiterers in life are fewer, and the 
charm of a tranquil leisure is less appreciated 
and sought after. The country life of England 
has also undergone various alteration. Country- 
houses, if not left vacant for the year, are peo- 
pled for a shorter time than heretofore,”’ 


When Fox was expatiating on the pleas- 
ure of lying on the lawn at St. Anne’s 
Hill, with a book in his hand, Sheri- 
dan objected —“ And why the book?” 
He would find few sympathizers amongst 
the existing race of politicians. At the 
same time we do not think that coun- 
try-house life has deteriorated, although 
shortened by the habit of passing the 
early autumn abroad. Even here, how- 
ever, there is too much movement; too 
much hurrying from house to house. 
The late General Phipps made it a rule 
never to accept an invitation for a less 
period than would cover the expense of 
posting at the rate of a day for every ten 
miles. A tariff on the same principle, 
adapted to railroad travelling, should be 
laid down. To turn to graver topics, our 
attention is invited to the influence of 
physical science in promoting a more 
general and more earnest call for proof in 
matters which peculiarly belong to faith. 
We are also told to mark the altered tone 
and direction of religious controversy, 
which, no longer content to deal with 
forms or abstruse doctrines, roughly grap- 
ples with the Scriptures, their history, 
their inspiration, and their truth : — 


** Declining, as I must, all speculation as to 
the cvuses and future results of the changes just 
described, [ am bound to notice one present 
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good arising out of them, in the increased zeal 
and activity of the Clergy at large — an effect 
made known to me professionally as well as by 
general observation. These qualities would be 


' still more beneficial in their influence were they 


less alloyed by those sectarian struggles and ha- 
treds which dishonour religion now, as they 
have done at every preceding period of eccle- 
siastical history.”’ 


If ecclesiastical history leaves an un- 
favourable impression by recording the 
intestine divisions of Churches, it bears 
strong evidence to the innate strength of 
revealed religion, by showing how often it 
has recovered and righted itself, when, 
like a tempest-tossed ship, it seemed on 
the point of sinking. Its alternating for- 
tunes have been clearly traced, and the 
logical conclusion admirably deduced, by 
Canon Liddon, in the series of lectures 
which he has recently delivered at St. 
Paul’s. 

Arguing 4 priori, it might be inferred 
that the growing demand for positive 
proof would be fatal to imposture and 
quackery. But the contrary is the fact. 
“It is curious to note how periodical these 
epidemic visitations of miracle have be- 
come. Mesmeric visions and prophecies, 
clairvoyance, spirit-rappings, table-turn- 
ings and liftings, succeed one another in 
popular fashion, with certain intervals 
between, to allow prior detections to be 
forgotten, and to catch the credulous of a 
new generation.” The last visitation of 
Spiritualism has proved both virulent and 
widespread ; exposure has proved power- 
less as an antidote, and (as shoWn in our 
last Number) the epidemic has recently 
broken out, with aggravated symptoms, 
in the very stronghold of science, the 
Royal Society itself. “In all supersti- 
tions,” says Lord Bacon, “ wise men follow 
fools.” Learned men, who are not necessa- 
rily wise men, occasionally do: they also 
occasionally follow rogues; and there is 
consequently little cause for wonder when 
a combination of folly and roguery, like 
Spiritualism, counts distinguished prose- 
lytes by the score. It is the eternal in- 
eradicable liability to such delusions that 
renders the human mind essentially the 
same in all ages; we fear we must say 
nearly the same of the heart. What re- 
liance can be placed on education for 
thoroughly purifying or perfecting either, 
when we so frequently see the most highly 
educated men setting the worst example 
to the rest? Knowledge may prove a 
panacea for the social errors or abuses 
which proceed from ignorance, and their 
name is legion; but, assuming its univer 
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sal diffusion, it will hardly endow the 
— at large with the qualities which 
ave been found wanting in the wisest, 
brightest: in a Bacon, a Brougham, a 
Voltaire, a Pope. It will not render them 
proof against vanity, cupidity, or caprice ; 
it will not confer honour or integrity. 
They will not perforce become provident 
and self-sacrificing; habitually foregoing 
immediate personal gratification for gen- 
eral and lasting good. Knowledge will 
clear the surface without penetrating to 
the core. As for legislation — 


** How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or 
cure.”’ 


Or, to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s words in his 
Greenwich speech: “The social problems 
which confront us. are many and formida- 
ble. Let the Government labour to its 
uttermost, let the Legislature spend days 
and nights in your service; but after the 
very best has been achieved, the ques- 
tion whether the English father is to be 
the father of a happy family, and the 
centre of a united home, is a question 
which must depend mainly upon him- 
self.” The grand hour of trial for so- 
ciety will be when all bad laws shall 
have been abolished, when all material- 
obstructions to progress shall have been 
removed, when the baffled demagogue, 
vainly looking round for a public griev- 
ance, shall be brought face to face with 
the invaluable adage: “ Let every man’s 
reform, like his charity, begin at home, 
and society, like Thames water, will purify 
itself.” Public or political virtue reposes 
on a different foundation from private or 
domestic virtue : the one must grow spon- 
taneously, the other may be promoted or 
enforced ; and the problem started by Sir 
Henry Holland’s retrospect, the problem 
to be solved by the England of the future, 
is neither more nor less than whether the 
highest civilization can overcome the vices 
and weaknesses which we have been taught 
to believe inherent in mankind. 





. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE. 


TOLD BY ONE OF THE SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND WHO VOTED ‘‘ YES,”’ 


vu. 
On that day we had more alarms yet. 
Between one and two o’clock, standing be- 
fore my mill, I fancied I could hear a drum 
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beating up the valley. All the village was 
lamenting, and crying, “Here are the Prus- 
sians!” 

All along the street people were coming 
out, gazing, listening; boys ran into the 
woods, mothers screamed. A few mea 
more fearful than the rest went off too, 
each with a loaf under his arm; women 
raised their hands to heaven, calling them 
back, and declaring they would go with 
them. And whilst I was gazing upon this 
sad spectacle, suddenly two carts came up, 
full gallop, from the valley of Graufthal. 

It was the noise of these two vehicles 
that I had mistaken for drums approach- 
ing. A week later I should not have made 
this mistake, for the Germans steal along 
like wolves: there is no drumming or 
bugling, as with us ; and you have twenty 
thousand men on your hands before you 
know it. 

The people riding in the carts were cry- 
ing, “ The Prussians are at the back of 
the saw-mills !” 

They could be heard afar off; especially 
the women, who raised themselves in the 
cart, throwing up their hands. 

At a hundred yards from the mill the 
cart stopped, and recognizing Father Die- 
mer, municipal councillor, who was driv- 
ing, I cried to him, “ Hallo, Diemer! pull 
up @ moment. What is going on down 
there?” 

“The Prussians are coming, 
le Maire,” he said. 

“Oh, well, well, if they must come soon- 
er or later, what does it signify ? Do come 
down.” 

He came down, and told me that he had 
been that morning to the forest-house of 
Domenthal in his conveyance, to fetch 
away his wife and daughter who had been 
staying there with relations for a few 
days; and that on his way back he had seen 
in alittle valley, the Fischbachel, Prussians, 
their arms piled, resting on the edge of 
the wood, making themselves at home; 
which had made him gallop away in a 
hurry. 

That was what he had seen. 

Then other men came up, woodmen, 
who said that they were some of our own 
light infantry, and that Diemer had made 
a mistake; then more arrived, declaring 
that they were Prussians; and so it went 
on till night. 

About seven o’clock I saw an old French 
soldier, the last who came through our 
village; his leg was bandaged with a 
handkerchief, and he sat upon the bench 
before my house asking me for a piece of 
bread and a glass of water, for the love of 


Monsieur 





| 
| 
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God! I went directly and told Grédel to 
fetch him bread and wine. She poured 
out the wine herself for this poor fellow, 
who was suffering great pain. He had 
a ball in his leg; and, in truth, the wound 
smelt badly, for he had not been able to 
dress it, and he had dragged himself 
through the woods from Woerth. 

He had eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and told us that the colonel of his 
regiment had fallen, crying, “ Friends, 
you are badly commanded! Cease to obey 
your generals!” 

He only rested for a few minutes, not +o 
let his leg grow stiff, and went on his weary 
way to Phalsbourg. 

He was the last French soldier that I 
saw after the battle of Reichshoffen. 

At night we were told that the peasants 
of Graufthal had found a gun stuck fast 
in the valley ; and two hours later, whilst 
we were supping, our neighbour Katel 
came in pale as death, crying, “ The Prus- 
sians are at your door!” 

Then I went out. Ten or fifteen Uhlans 
were standing there smoking their short 
wooden pipes, and watering their horses 
at the mill-stream. 

Imagine my surprise, especially when 
one of these Uhlans began to greet me in 
bad Prussian-German: “Oho! good even- 
ing, Monsieur le Maire! Ihope you have 
been pretty well, Monsieur le Maire, since 
I last had not the pleasure of seeing you? ” 

He was the officer of the troop. My 
wife and Grédel, too, were looking from 
the door. As I made no answer, he said, 
“ And Mademoiselle Grédel! here you are, 
as fresh and as happy as ever. I suppose 
you still sing morning and evening, while 
you are washing up?” 

Then Grédel, who has good eyes, cried, 
“Tt is that great knave who came to take 
views in our country last year with his lit- 
tle box on four long legs!” 

And, even in the dusk, I could recognize 
one of those German photographers who 
travelled about the mountains a few 
months before, taking the likenesses of all 
our village folks. This man’s name was 
Otto Krell ; he was tall, pale, and thin, his 
nose was like a razor-back, and he hada 
way of winking with his left eye while 
paying you compliments. Ah! the scoun- 
drel! it was he, indeed, and now he was 
an Uhlan officer; when Grédel had spoken, 
I recognized him perfectly. 

“ Exactly so, Mademoiselle Grédel,” said 
he, from his tall horse. “It is I myself. 
You would have made a good gendarme; 
you would have known a rogue from an 

onest man in a moment.” 
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He burst out laughing, and Grédel said, 
“ Speak in a language I can understand; { 
cannot make out your patois.” 

“ But you understand very well the 
patois of Monsieur Jean Baptiste Werner,” 
answered this gallows-bird, making a grim- 
ace, “How is he, this good Monsieur 
Jean Baptiste? Is he in as good spirits as 
ever? Have you still got your little like- 
ness of him, you know, close to your heart 
—that young gentleman, I mean, that I 
had to take three times, because he never 
came out handsome enough ? ” 

Then Grédel, ashamed, ran into the 
house, and my wife took refuge in her 
room. 

Then he said to me, “I am glad 
to see you, Monsieur le Maire, in such 
excellent health. I came to you, first of 
all, to wish ‘you good-morning ; but then, 
I must acknowledge, my visit has another 
object.” 

And as I still answered nothing, be- 
ing too full of indignation, he asked 
me: 

“Have you still got those nice Swiss 
cows? splendid animals! and the twenty- 
five sheep you had last year?” 

I understood in a moment what he was 
driving at, and I cried: We have noth- 
ing at all; there is nothing in this village ; 
we are all ruined; we cannot furnish you 
a single thing.” 

“Oh! come now, please don’t be angry, 
Monsieur Weber. I took your likeness, 
with your scarlet waistcoat and your great 
square cut coat; I know you very well in- 
deed! you area fine fellow! I have or- 
ders to inform you that to-morrow morn- 
ing 15,000 men will call here to take re- 
freshment; that they are fond of good 
beef and mutton, and that they are not 
above eating good white bread, and wine 
of Alsace, nor vegetables, nor coffee, ner 
French cigars. On this paper you will 
find a list of what they want. So you had 
better make the necessary arrangements 
to satisfy them; or else, Monsieur le Maire, 
they will help themselves to your cows, 
even if they have to go and look for them 
in the woods of Biechelberg, where vou 
have sent them; they will help themselves 
to your sacks of flourand your wine, that 
nice lig!it wine of Rikevir; they will take 
everything, and then they will burn down 
your house. Take my advice, welcome 


them as German brothers, coming to de- 
liver you from French bondage: for you 
are Germans, Monsieur Weber, in this 
part of the country. Therefore prepare 
this requisition yourself. If you want a 
thing done well, do it yourself; you will 
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find this plan a saving to yourself. It is 
out of friendship to you, as a German 
brother, and in return for the good dinner 
you gave me last year, that I say this. 
And now, good-night.” 

He turned round to his men, and all to- 
gether filed off in the darkness, going up 
by the left towards Berlingen. 

Then, without ever going into my own 
house, I ran to my cousin’s, to tell 
him what had happened. He was going 
to bed. 

“Well, what is the matter?” said 

e. 

Completely upset, I told him the visit I 
had had from those robbers, and what de- 
mands they had made. My cousin and his 
wife listened attentively: then George, 
after a minute’s thought, said: “ Christian, 
force is force! If 15,000 men are to pass 
here, it means that 15,000 will pass by 
Metting, 15,000 by Quatre Vents, 15,000 
by Lutzelbourg, and so forth. We are in- 
vaded ; Phalsbourg will be blockaded, and 
if we stir, we shall be knocked on the head 
without notice before we can count ten. 
What would you have? It’s war! Those 
who lose must pay the bill. The good 
men who have been plundering us for 
eighteen years have lost for us, and we 
are going to pay for them; that is plain 
enough. Only, if we make grimaces while 
we pay, they ask more ; and if we go to work 
without much grumbling, they will shave 
us not quite so close: they will pretend 
to treat us with consideration and indul- 
gence; they won’t rob quite so roughly ; 
they will be a little more gentle and strip 
you with more civility. I have seen that 
in my campaigns. Here is the advice 
which I give, for your own and everybody 
else’s interest. First of all, this very even- 
ing, you must send for your cows from the 
Biechelberg; you will tell David Hertz to 
drive the two best to his slaughter-house ; 
and when the Prussians come and they 
have. seen these two fine animals, David 
will kill them before their eyes. He will 
distribute the pieces under the orders of 
the commanders. That will just make 
broth in the morning for the 15,000 men, 
and if that is not enough, send for my 
best cow. All the village will be pleased, 
and they will say, “The mayor and his 
cousin are sacrificing themselves for the 
commune.” — - 

“ That will be a very good beginning ; 
but then as we shall have begun with our- 
selves, and nobody can make any objection 
after that, you had better put an ox of 
Placiard’s under requisition, then a cow of 
Jean Adam's, then another of Father Die- 
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mer’s, and so on, in proportion to their 
wants; and that will go on till the end of 
the cows, the oxen, the pigs, the sheep and 
the goats. And you must do the same 
with the bread, the flour, the vegetables, 
the wine; always beginning at you and 
me. It is sad, it is a great trouble; but 
his Majesty the Emperor, his ministers, his 
relations, his friends and acquaintances 
have gambled away our hay, our straw, 
our cattle, our money, our meadows, our 
houses, our sons, and ourselves, pretending 
all the while to consult us; they have lost 
like fools: they never kept their eye on 
the game, because their own little provi- 
sion was already laid by, somewhere in 
Switzerland, in Italy, in England, or else- 
where ; and they risked nothing but that 
vast flock, which they were always accus- 
tomed to shear, and which they call the 
people. Well, my poor Christian, that 
flock is ourselves — we peasants! If I 
were younger; if I could make forced 
marches as I did at thirty, I should join 
the army and fight; but in the present 
state of things, all I can clo is, like you, to 
bow down my back, with a heart full of 
wrath, until the nation has more sense 
and appoints other chiefs to command.” 

The advice of George met with my 
approbation, and I sent the herdsman to 
fetch my cows at the Biechelberg. I told 
him besides to give notice to the principal 
inhabitants that if they did not bring back 
their beasts to the village, the Prussians 
would go themselves and fetch them, be 
cause they knew the country roads better 
than ourselves; and that they would put 
into the pot first of all the cattle of those 
who did not come forward willingly. 

My wife and Grédel were standing by 
as I gave this order to Martin Kopp; they 
exclaimed against it, saying that I was los- 
ing my senses; but I had more sense than 
they had, and I followed the advice of 
George, who had never misled me. 

It was on the night of the 9th to the 
10th of August, that the small fortress of 
Lichtenberg, defended by a few veterans 
without ammunition, opened its gates to 
the Prussians; that MacMahon left Sarre- 
bourg with the remainder of his forces, 
without blowing up the tunnel at Arche- 
viller, because his Majesty's orders had 
not arrived; that the Germans, concen- 
trated at Saverne, after extending right 
and left from Phalsbourg, sent first their 
Uhlans, by the valley of Lutzelbourg to in- 
spect the railway, supposing that it would 
have been biown up, then sent an engine 
through the tunnel, then ventured a train 
laden with stones, and were much aston- 
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ished to find it arriving in Lorraine with- 
out difficulty; that MacMahon made his 
retreat on foot, whilst they advanced on 
trucks and carriages; and that they were 
avle to send on their guns, their stores, 
their provisions, their horses and their men 
towards Paris; maintaining their troops 
by exhausting the provisions of Alsace and 
the other side of the Vosges. These 
things we learned afterwards. 

That same night the Prussians put their 
first guns into battery at the Quatre Vents 
to bombard the town, whilst they went 
completely round to the other side, by the 
fine road over the Falberg, which seemed 
to have been constructed through the 
forest expressly for their convenience. 

They lost no time, examined and in- 
spected everything, and found everything 
in _— order to suit their convenience. 

hat night passed away quietly; they had 
too many things to look after to trouble 
themselves about our little village hidden 
in the woods, knowing well that we could 
neither run away nor defend ourselves ; 
for all our young men were in the town, 
and we were unarmed and without any 
material of war. They left us to be gob- 
bled up whenever they liked. 

Many have maintained and still believe 
that we have been delivered up to the 
Germans in exchange for Belgium, because 
Alsace, according to the Emperor, was a 
German and Lutheran country, and Bel- 

ium, French and Catholic. But cousin 
reorge has always said that these conjec- 
tures were erroneous, and that our misfor- 
tunes arose entirely from the thievishness 
of the Government; and chiefly of those 
who, under colour of upholding the dy- 
nasty, were making a good bag, granted 
themselves pensions, enriched themselves 
by sweeping strokes of cunning, and be- 
came great men at a cheap rate: and also 
from the folly of the people, who were 
kept steeped in ignorance, to make them 
praise the tricks and the robberies of the 
rest. 

My opinion is the same. 

It was the cupidity of some in depriv- 
ing the country of a powerful and nuiner- 
ous army, able to defend us; whilst, on 
the other hand, they deprived what army 
there was of provisions, arms, and muni- 
tions of war: surely this was enough! 
There is no need to go further to seek for 
the causes of our shame and our mis- 
eries. 

Therefore our cattle returned from the 
Biechelberg in obedience to my orders; 
and my two best cows waited in the 
stable, eating a few handfuls of hay, until 
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the first requisition of the Prussians should 
arrive. 

The village people who saw this highly 
approved of my conduct, never imagining 
that their turn would come so soon. 

Time passed away, and it was supposed 
that this quiet might last a good while, 
when a squadron of Prussian lancers, and, 
a little further on, a squadron of hussars, 
appeared at the bottom of our valley. 
For an advanced guard they had a few 
Uhlans,—an order which we have since 
noticed they observed constantly; three 
hundred paces to the front road two horse- 
men, each with a pistol in his hand resting 
on the thigh, and who halted from time to 
time to question people, threatening to kill 
them if they did not give plain answers to 
their questions; and behind them came 
the main body, always at the same dis- 
tance. 

We, standing under our projecting 
eaves, or leaning out of our windows, 
men, women, and children, gazed upon the 
men who were coming to devour us, to 
ruin us, and strip the very flesh off our 
bones. It was, as it were, the Plébiscite 
advancing upon us under our own eye, 
armed with pistol and sword, the guns 
and the bayonets behind. 

First the cavalry extended from the hill 
at Berlingen to the Graufthal, to Wéchem, 
to Mittelbronn, and farther still; then 
marched up several regiments of infantry, 
their black and white standards flying. 

We were watching all this without stir- 
ring. The officers, in spiked helmets, were 
galloping to and fro carrying orders; the 
curé Daniel, in his presbytery, had lifted 
his little white blinds, and our neighbour 
Katel exclaimed, “ Dear, dear, one would 
never have thought there could be so 
many heretics in the world.” 

This is exactly the state of ignorance 
kept up amongst us from generation to 
generation: making people believe that 
there was nobody in the universe besides 
themselves; that we were a thousand to 
one, and that our religion was universal. 
Pure and simple folly, upheld by lies! 

It was a great help to us to have such 
grand notions about ourselves! It made 
us feel enormously strong! 

But hypocrites cin always get out of 
their scrapes: they vanish in the distance 
with well-lined pockets, and their victims 
are left behind sticking in the mud up to 
the chin! 

Since our reverend fathers, the Jesuits, 
have so many spies posted about in the 
world, they should have told us how strong 
the heretics were, and not suffered us to 
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believe until the last that we were the who are returning from England, Belgium, 
only masters of the earth. But they con-' Switzerland, and farther yet, that they 
sidered: “ These French fools will allow have won important victories, and that 
themselves to be hacked down to the very the country does them injustice in not 


last man for our honour; they will drive 
back the Lutherans; and then we shall 
make a great figure: the Holy Father 
will be infallible, and we shall rule under 
his name.” 

These things are so evident now, that 
one is almost ashamed to mention them. 

As soon as the cavalry were posted on 
the heights of the place, at the rear of the 
hills, the infantry regiments, standing 
with ordered arms, began to march off. 

I could hear from my door the loud 
voices of the officers, the neighing of the 
horses, and the departure of the battalions 
which filed off, keeping step in admirable 
order. Ah! if our officers had been as 
highly trained, and our soldiers as firmly 
disciplined as the Germans, Alsace and 
Lorraine would still have been Freach. 


hailing them as deliverers. 

| And now I wiil quietly pursue this lhis- 
, tory of our village, and waoever wants to 
come round me again w.th hypocritical pre- 
tences of honesty, will have to get ap very 
early in the morning indeed. 

After the Germans had posted their in- 
fantry within the squares formed by the 
cavalry, they dragged guns and ammu- 
nition up the height of Wéchem, in the 
|rear of our hills. Then the thoughts of 
Jacob, and all our poor lads, that they 
|were going to shell, came upon us, and 
‘mother began to cry bitterly. Grédel, too, 
thinking of her Jean Baptiste, had be- 
come furious; if, by misfortune, we had 
had a gun in the house, she would have 
been quite capable of firing upon the Prus- 
|sians, and so getting us all exterminated ; 


_ I may be told that a good patriot ought she ran up stairs and down stairs, put her 
to refrain from saying such things; but, head out at the window, and a German 
what is the use of hiding facts? Would having raised his head, saying, “Oh! what 
hiding them prevent them from being a pretty girl!” she shouted, “ Be sure al- 
true? I say these things on purpose to ways to come out ten against one, or it 
open people’s eyes. If we want to recover | will be all up with you!” 
what we have lost, everything must be| I was down stairs, and you may imagine 
changed; our officers must be educated,’ my alarm. I went up to beg her to be 
our soldiers disciplined, our contractors quiet, if she did not want the whole vil- 
must supply stores, clothing, and provis- lage to be destroyed; but she answered 
ions without blunders and deficiencies, or | rudely, “I don’t care—let them burn us 
if they fail they must be shot: the life of | all out! I wish I was in the town, and not 
a brave and generous nation is better with all these thieves.” 
worth than that of a knave, whose igno-| I went down again quickly, not to hear 
rance, laziness, or cupidity may cause the ; more. 
loss of provinces. | The rain had begun to fall again, and 
We must have a large, national army, / these Prussians kept pouring in, by regi- 
like that of the Germans, and, to possess ments, by squadrons; more than forty 
this army, every man must serve; the thousand men covered the plain; some 
cripples and deformed in offices; every |formed in the ficlds, in the meadows, 
man besides, in the ranks. Full permis- trampling down the second crop of grass 
sion must be given to wear spectacles,'and the potatoes—all our hopes were 
which do not hinder a man from fighting; there under their feet! others went on 
and citizens, as well as workmen and peas-| their way; their wheels sunk into the 
ants, must come under fire. Unless we clay, but they had such excellent horses, 
do this, we shall be beaten — beaten again, that all went on under the lashes of their 
and utterly ruined ! long whips, as the Germans use them. 
And above all, as cousin George said,!They climbed up all the slopes —the 
we must place at the head of affairs a man hedges, the young trees were bent and 
with a cool head, a warm heart. and great broken everywhere. 
experience ; in whose eyes the honour of | When might is right, and you feel your- 
the nation shall be above his own interest, | self the weakest, silence is wisdom. 
and on whose words all men may rely,/ The report ran that they were going to 
because he has already proved tliat his! attack Phalsbourg in the afternoon; and 
confidence in himself will not desert him, our poor mobiles, and our sixty artillery 





even in the most perilous times. 

But we are yet very far from this; and 
one would really believe, in looking at the 
conceited countenances of the fugitives 


recruits, pressed to serve the guns, were 
about to have a dreadful storm falling 
upon them asa beginning to their expe- 
rience. Those heaps of shells they were 
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hurrying up to Wéchem forced from us 
all cries of * Poor town! poor towns-peo- 
ple! poor women! poor children!” 

The rain increased, the river overflowed 
its banks down all the valley from Grauf- 
thal to Metting. A few officers were walk- 
ing down tie street to look for shelter; I 
saw a good number go into cousin George’s, 
principally hussars, and at the same mo- 
ment a gentleman in a round hat, black 
cloak aud trousers, stepped before the 
mill and asked me: “ Monsieur le Maire ?” 

*T am the mayor.”’ 

“Very good. I am the army chaplain, 
and I a:n come to lodge with you.” 

I thought that better than having ten or 
fifteen scoundrels in my house; but he had 
scarcely closed his lips when another came, 
an officer of light horse, who cried: “ His 
highness has chosen this house to lodge 
in.” 

Very good — what could I reply ? 

A brigadier, who was following this offi- 
cer, springs off his horse, goes under the 
shed, and peeps into the stable. “ Turn 
out all that,” said he. 

“ Turn out my horses, my cattle?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes —and quickly too. His highness 
has twelve horses: he must have room.” 

I was going to answer, but the officer 
began to swear and storm so loudly, with- 
out listening to anything I could plead, 
shouting at me that every one of my 
beasts would be driven to be slaughtered 
immediately if I made any difficulty, that 
without saying another word, [ drove them 
all out, my heart swelling, and my head 
bowed with despair. Grédel, watching 
from her window, saw this, and coming 
down, red with anger, said to the officer: 
“You must be a great coward to behave 
so roughly to an old man who cannot de- 

vend him:elf.” 

My hair stood on end with horror; but 
the officer vouchsafed not a, word, and 
went off instantly. 

Then the chaplain whispered in my ear: 
“ You are going to have the honour of en- 
tertaining Monseigneur the reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and you must call him 
‘Your highness.’ ” 

I thought with myself: “ You, and your 
highness, and all the highnesses in the 
world, | wish you were all of you five hun- | 
dred thousand feet in the bowels of the | 
earth. You are a bad lot. You came 
into the world for the misery of mankind. 
Thieves! rogues!” 

I only thought these things: I would 
not have said them forthe world. Several | 
persons had been shot in our mountains | 
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the last two days — fathers of families — 
and the remembrance of these things 
makes one prudent. : 

As I was reflecting upon our misfortunes, 
his highness arrived, with his aides-de- 
camp and his servants. They alighted, 
entered the house, hung up their wet 
clothes against the wall, and filled the 
kitchen. My wife ran upstairs, I stood in 
a corner behind the stove; we had noth- 
— to call our own. 

his Duke of Saxe was so tall that he 
could scarcely walk upright under my 
roof. He was a handsome man, covered 
with gold-lace ornaments; aud so were 
the two great villains who followed him — 
Colonel Egloffstein and Major Baron 
d’Engel. Yes, I could find no fault with 
them on account of their height or their 
appetite ; nor did they seem to mind us in 
the least. They laughed, they chatted, 
they swung themselves round in my room, 
jingling their swords on the stone floor, 
on the stairs, everywhere, without paying 
the smallest attention to me — I seemed to 
be in their house. 

From their arrival until their departure, 
the fire never once went out in my kitchen; 
my wood blazed; my pans and kettles, my 
roasting-jack, went on with their business ; 
they twisted the necks of my fowls, my 
ducks, my geese, they plucked them, they 
roasted them: they fetched splendid pieces 
of beef, they minced it to make rissoles, 
they sliced it to make what they called 
« biftecks;” then they opened my drawers 
and cupboards, they spread my table- 
cloths on my table; they rinsed out 
my glasses and my bottles, they fetched 
my wine out of my cellar. 

They waited upon his highness and his 
officers; the doors and windows stood 
open, the rain poured in; orderlies came 
on horseback to receive orders and darted 
away; and about five o’clock the guns be- 
gan to thunder and roar at Quatre Vents. 
The bombardment was beginning in that 
direction; the two bastions of the arsenal 
and the bakery answered. 

That was the bombardment of the 11th, 
in which Thibauts’s house was delivered 
to the flames. It would be long before we 
should see the last of it; but as we had 
never before heard the like, and these roll- 
ing thunders filled our valley between the 
woods and the rocks of Biechelberg, we 
trembled. 

Grédel, every time that our heavy guns 
replied, said: *‘ Those are ours; we are 
not all dead yet! Do you héar that?” 

I pushed her out, and his highness asked, 
“ What is that?” 
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“Nothing,” said I; it is only my daughter 
— she is crazy.” 

About a quarter to seven the firing 
ceased. 

The Baron d’Engel, who had gone out a 
few minutes before, came-back to say that 
a flag of truce had gone to summon the 
place to surrender; and that on its refu- 
sal the bombardment would re-open at 
once. 

There was a short silence. 
was eating. 

Suddenly entered a colonel of hussars — 
a hideous being, with a retreating fore- 
head, a squint in his eye, and red hair — 
decorated all over with ribbons and 
crosses, like a North American Indian. 
He walks in. Salutations, hand-shaking 
all round, and a good deal of laughing. 
They seat themselves again, they devour 
—they swallow everything! And that 
hussar begins telling that he has taken 
MacMahon’s tent—a magnificent tent, 
with mirrors, china, ladies’ hats and crino- 
lines. He laughed, grinning up to his ears: 
and his highness was highly delighted, say- 
ing that MacMahon would have given a 
representation of his victory to the great 
ladies of Paris. ‘ 

Of course this was an abominable lie; 
but the Prussians are not at all afraid of 
lying. 

That hussar — whose name I cannot re- 
member, although I have often heard it 
from others—said besides, that, after 
having ridden a couple of hours through 
the forest of Elsashausen, he had fallen 
upon the village of Gundershoffen, where 
a few companies of French infantry had 
established themselves, and that he had 
surprised and massacred them all to the 
last man, without the loss of a single 
horseman ! 

Then he began to laugh again, saying 
that in war you often might have an agreea- 
ble time of it, and that this would be among 
his most cheerful reminiscences. 

Hearing him from my seat behind the 
stove, I said: “ And are these men called 
Christians? Why they are worse than 
wolves! They would drink human blood 
out of skulls, and boast of it!” 

They went on talking in this fashion, 
when a very young officer came to say 
that the defenders of Phalsbourg refused 
to surrender, and that they were going to 
shell the town, to set fire to it. 

I could listen no longer. Grédel and my 
wife went to shut themselves in upstairs, 
and I went out to breathe a different air 
from these wild monsters. 

It rained still. I wanted fresh air—I 


His highness 
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should have liked to throw myself into 
the river with all my clothes on. 

Fresh regiments were passing. Now it 
was white cuirassiers ; they extended along 
the meadows below Metting; other regi- 
ments in dense masses advanced on Sarre- 
bourg. Down there the bayonets and the 
helmets sparkled and glittered in the set- 
ting sun, in spite of the torrents of rain. 
It was easy to see that our unfortunate 
army of two hundred thousand men could 
not resist such a deluge. 

But the three hundred thousand other 
soldiers that we should have had, and 
which we had been paying for the last 
eighteen years, where, then, were they? 
They were in the reports presented by the 
Minister of War to the Legi-lative As- 
sembly; and the money which should have 
paid for their complete equipment and 
their armament, that was in London, put 
down to his Majesty’s account: the honest 
man, he had laid up savings. 

All these Germans, encamped as far as 
sight could extend under the rain, were 
beginning to cut down our fruit trees to 
warm themselves; in all directions our 
beautiful apple trees, our pear trees, still 
laden with fruit, came to the ground; next 
they were stripped bare, chopped to pieces, 
and burnt with the sap in them: the fall- 
ing rain did not prevent them from light- 
ing, on account of the quantity under- 
neath which the fire dried at last. 

The whole plain and the table land 
above were in a blaze with these fires. 

What a loss for the country ! 

It had taken fifty-six years, since 1814, 
to grow these trees; they were in full 
bearing; for fifty years our children and 
grand-children will not see their equals 
around our village: the whole are de- 
stroyed |! 

With this spectacle before my eyes, in- 
dignation stifled my voice; I turned my 
eyes away, and went to cousin George’s, 
hoping to hear there a few words of en- 
couragement. 

I was right; the house was full; cousin 
Marie Anne, a bold and unceremonious 
woman, was busy cooking for all her 
lodgers. Amongst the number were two 
of her old customers at the Rue Mouffe- 
tard; a Jew, who had come to Paris to 
learn gardening at the Jardin des Plantes, 
and a saddler, both seated near the hearth 
with an appearance of shame and melan- 
choly in their countenances. All the rest, 
who were crowding even the passage, 
smoked, and examined now and then to 
see if the meat and potatoes looked prom. 
ising in the big copper in the washhouse , 
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there was no other in the house large 
enough to boil such a large quantity of 
provisions. | 

Every soldier had an enormous slice of 
beef, a loaf, a portion of wine, and even 
some ground coffee; some had under their 
arms a rope of onions, turnips, a head of | 
cabbage, stolen right and left. These | 
were the Hussars. 

In the large parlour were the officers, 
who had just returned in succession from 
their reconnaissances; as they went up| 
into the room, you could hear the clank- 
ing of their swords, and their huge boots 
making the staircase shake. 

As I was coming in by the back door, 
not having been able to make way through ! 
the passage, George was coming out 
of the room; he saw me above the helmets 
of all these people, and cried to me: 
“Christian! stay outside; I am smoth- | 
ered here! Iam coming!” 

Room was made for him, and we went 
down together into the garden, under the 
shelter of his stack of wood. Then he 
lighted a pipe, and asked me: “ Well, how 
are you going on down there ?” 

I told him all. 

“T,”’ said he, “have already had to: re- 
ceive the colonel of the huzzars last night. 
An hour after the visit of the Uhlans, there 
is a tap on the shutters; [ open. Two 
squadrons of hussars were standing there, 
round the house; there was no way of 
escape. 

“*QOpen!’ 

“Tobey. The colonel, a sort of a wolf, 
whom I saw jnst now going to your house, 
enters the first, pistol in hand; he exam- 
ines all round : * You are alone?’ 

“*Yes; with my wife.’ 

“es Very well.’ 

“Then he went into the passage, and 
called an aide-de-camp. Three or four 
soldiers came in; they carry chairs and a 
table into the kitchen. The colonel un- 
folds a large map upon the floor; he takes 
off his boots and eat himself uponit. Then 
he calls: ‘Such an one, are you there ?’ 

«*¢ Present, colonel.’ 

“Then six or seven captains and lieu- 
tenants enter. 

“¢ Such an one, do you see the road to 
Metting ?’ 

“ They had all taken small maps out of 
their pockets. 

“¢ Yes, colonel.’ 

“¢ And from Metting to Saarbourg?’ 

“¢ Yes, colonel.’ 

“¢ Tell me the names.’ 

“ And the officer named the villages, the 
farms, the streams the rivers, the clumps 
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of wood, the curves in the road, and even 
| the intersection of footpaths. 

“ The colonel followed with his nail. 

“<That will do! Now go and take 
‘twenty men and push on as far as St. Jean, 
by such a road. You will see! In case 
of resistance, you will inform me. Come, 
sharp!’ 

“ And the officer goes off. 

“The colonel, still lying upon his map, 
calls another. 

“« Present, colonel.’ 

“*You see Lixheim ?’ 

“+ Yes, colonel.’ 

* And so on. 

“Tn half-an-hour’s time, he had sent off 
a whole squadron on reconnoissances to 
Sarrebourg, Lixheim, Diemeringen, Lutz- 
‘elbourg, Fénétrange, everywhere in that 
‘direction. And when they had all started, 
except twenty or thirty horses left behind, 
he got up from the floor, and said to me: 
‘You will give me a good bed, and you 
will prepare breakfast for to-morrow at 
seven o'clock ; all those officers will break- 
fast with me; they will have good appe- 
tites. You have poultry and bacon. Your 
wife is a good cook, I know; and you have 
good wine. I require that everything shall 
be good. You hear me!’ 

“TIT made no answer, and I went out to 
tell my wife, who had just dressed and was 
coming downstairs. She had heard what 
was said, and answered, ‘Yes, we will 
obey, since the robbers have the power on 
their side.’ 

“That knave of a colonel could hear 
perfectly well; but it was no matter 
to him: his business was to get what he 
wanted. 

“My wife took him upstairs and showed 
him his bed. He looked underneath it, in- 
to all the cupboards, the closet; then he 
opened the two windows in the corner to 
see his men below at their posts; and then 
he laid down. 

“ Until morning all was quiet. 

“Then the others came back. The 
colonel listened to them; he immediately 
sent some of the men who had stayed be- 
hind to Dosenheim, in the direction of 
Saverne ; and about a couple of hours after 
these same hussars returned with the ad- 
vanced guard of the Army Corps. The 
colonel had ascertained that all the moun- 
tain passes were abandoned, and that 
Lorraine might be entered without dan- 
ger; that MacMahon and De Failly had 
arrived in the open plain; and that there 
would be no battle in our neighbourhood.” 

This is all that cousin George told me, 
smoking his pipe. 
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They had just thrown open the door 
which opens into the garden, to let air into 
the kitchen, and we looked from our re- 
treat upon all those Germans with their 
helmets, their wet clothes, their strings of 
vegetables and their joints of meat under 
their arms. As fast as it was cooked 
Marie Anne served out the broth, the 
meat, and the vegetables to those who 
presented themselves with their basins; 
when they went out, others came. Never 
could fresher meat be seen, and in such 
quantities : one of their pieces would have 
sufficed four or five Frenchmen. 

How sad to think that our own men 
had suffered hunger in our own country, 
both before and after the battle! How it 
makes the heart sink! 

Without having said a word, George 
and I had thought the same thing, for all 
at once he said: “ Yes, those people have 
managed matters better than we have. 
That meat is not from this country, since 
they have not yet requisitioned the cattle. 
It has come by rail; | saw that this morn- 
ing on the arrival of the gun-carriages. 
They have also received for the officers 
large puddings, bullocks’ paunches stuffed 
with minced meats, and other eatables that 
I am not acquainted with; only their 
bread is black, but they seem to enjoy it. 
Their contractors don’t come from the 
clouds, like ours; they may not set rows 
of figures quite so straight and even as 
ours; but their soldiers get meat, bread, 
wine, and coffee, whilst ours are starving, 
as we ourselves have seen. If they had 
received half the rations of these men, 
the peasants of Niederbronn would never 
have complained of them; they could 
still have fed the unfortunate men upon 
their retreat.” 

About eleven at night I returned to the 
mill a little calmer. The sentinels knew 
me already. His highness was asleep; so 
were also his two aides-de-camp and the 
chaplain: they had taken possession of our 
beds without ceremony. Thé servants 
had gone to sleep in the barn upon my 
straw; and as for me, I did not know 
where to go. Still, I was a little more 
composed in thinking upon what my cousin 
had told me. If these Germans received 
their provisions by railway all might be 
well; I hoped we might yet keep our 
cattle, and that then these people would 
proceed further. With this hope I lay on 


the flour-sacks in the mill and fell fast 
asleep. 

But next day I saw how completely mis- 
taken George was in the matter of pro- 
visions. 


I am not speaking only of all 
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that was stolen in our village; every 
moment people came to me with com- 
a as if I was responsible for every- 
thing. 

“ Monsieur le Maire, they have taken the 
bacon out of my chimney.” 

“ Monsieur le Maire, they have stolen the 
boots from under my bed.” *¢ 

“ Monsieur le Maire, they have given my 
hay to their horses. What must I do to 
teed my cow?” 

And so 01. 

The Prussians are the worst thieves in 
the world; they have no shame: they 
would take the bread out of your very 
mouth to swallow it. 

These complaints made me so angry 
that I took courage to speak to his high- 
ness, who listened very kindly, and said 
it was very unfortunate, but that I should 
remember the French proverb, “A la 
guerre; comme & la guerre;”’ and that 
this proverb applied to peasants as well as 
to soldiers. 

I could have borne all this if the requi- 
sitions had not begun; but now the quar- 
ter-masters were making their appearance, 
to settle with me, as they said. 

It was of no use to urge that we were 
poor people, already three-fourths ruined; 
they answered: “Settle your own busi- 
ness. We must have so many tons of hay; 
so many bushels of oats, barley, flour; so 
much of meat, both beef and mutton, of 
good quality; or else, Monsieur le Maire, 
we will burn down your village.” 

Iiis Highness the Duke of Saxe and his 
officers had just gone to inspect the cam 
around the place; I was left alone. f 
wanted to ring the church bells to assem- 
ble the municipal council, but all bell-ring- 
ing was forbidden. Then I sent round 
my herdsman to summon each councillor, 
one after the other; but the councillors 
did not stir: they thought that by remain- 
ing at home they would prevent the Prus- 
sians from doing anything. 

In this extremity I made Martin Kopp 
publish by beat of drum the list of all that 
the village had to supply in provisions and 
articles of every kind, before eleven in the 
morning ; entreating all honest people to 
make haste, if they did not want to see 
their houses in flames from one end of the 
village to the other. 

Scarcely had this notice been given out, 
when everybody made haste to bring all 
they could. 

The quartermasters made out an inven- 
tory ; they carried away my best cow, and 
gave me areceipt for everything in the 
name of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
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The general indignation was terrible. 

Such was the robbery and violence, in 
those earlier days, that not so much as a 
Es of salt meat could have been bought 

y us in the whole country; and as for 
fresh meat, it was no use thinking of it. 
Well, when the Prussians resorted to re- 
quisition, everything was obtained, by 
means of that threat of fire! It was 
known what they had done in Alsace, and, 
of course, they were supposed easily ca- 
pable of beginning again. 

After these requisitions, which might be 
regarded as a little bouquet for his high- 
ness, the Prussians raised their camp, an- 
nouncing to us the arrival of new comers. 
] also heard M. le Baron d’Engel command 
one of his orderlies to order at Sarrebourg 
six thousand rations of bread and of cof- 
fee. Then I saw clearly that it was in- 
tended we should feed all these fellows 
till the end of the campaign, and my sad 
reflections may easily be imagined. The 
German commissariat. no longer seemed to 
me so admirable. I could see that it was 
simply organized robbery and pillage. 

The Duke and his followers had scarcely 
departed, when a captain of blue hussars, 
Monsieur Collomb, came to take his place, 
with six horses, and his adjutant, the 
Count Bernhardy, with three more horses. 
They came from Saverne wet through, 
having spent the night in the open air, 
and this gave them a terrible appetite. 

I explained that evervthing had been 
taken from us — that we had nothing left 
to eat for ourselves; but they wonld not 
believe me, and my wife was obliged to 
turn the house topsy-turvy to find some- 
thing for them to eat. 

While eating and drinking enough for 
four, these two ge~tlemen found time to 
tell us that they had hung eleven peas- 
ants of Gunstedt the day of the battle of 
Reichshoffen! They also told us, what 
was quite true, that next day provisions 
would arrive in our village. Unhappily, 
this long train of provisions, which seemed 
endless, passed on direct for Sarrebourg. 

This was the 12th August. 

We had, then, this captain, his adjutant, 
their servants and their horses, on our 
shoulders; all of whom we had to feed to 
the full until the day of their departure. 

The batteries of Phalsbourg had dis- 
mounted the German guns at the Quatre 
Vents. Sick and wounded in great num- 
bers had been sent to the great military 
hospital at Saverne; there were a few left 
in the school-room of Pfalsweyer: this an- 
noyed the Prussians. One would have 
thought that it was our duty to let them 
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come and rob, pillage and bombard and 
burn us, without defending ourselves; 
that we were guilty of crimes against 
them, and that they had rights over us, 
like a nation of valets. 

They actually thought this. 

And I have always heard these Germans 
making these complaints— whether they 
took us for fools, or were fools themselves, 
I do not know exactly which; but I think 
there was something of both. 

After the passage of a convoy of pro- 
visions, which went past us for two bours, 
came cannon, powder-wagons, and shells. 
Never had our poor village heard such a 
noise — it was like a torrent roaring over 
the rocks. 

The 11th Corps was passing. There 
were twelve like it, each from eighty to 
ninety thousand men. 

We now knew nothing whatever about 
our own troops, nor our reiations and 
friends in the town : we were shut up as in 
an islandin the midst of this deluge of 
Prussians, Bavarians, Wurtembergers, Ba- 
deners, who streamed through in long in- 
terminable lines, and seemed to have no 
end. 

It appears that the requisition which 
had been made the night before, and that 
immense convoy of provisions, were not 
enough for their army, so they no longer 
cared to address themselves to Monsieur 
le Maire ; for the officers whom we lodged 
having left us early in the morning, all 
at once, about seven o’clock, loud cries 
arose in the village: the Prussians were 
coming to carry off all our remaining cat- 
tle at one swoop. But this time they had 
not taken their measures so cleverly ; they 
had not guarded the backs of our houses, 
and every one began to drive his beasts 
into the wood—oxen, cows, goats, all 
were clambering up the hill, the women 
and the girls, the oid men and children 
behind. 

Thus they caught scarcely anything. 

From that hour, in spite of their threats, 
our cattle remained in the woods; and it 
was also known that we had franc-tireurs 
traversing the country. Some said that 
they were Turcos escaped from Woerth, 
others that they were French chasseurs; 
but the Prussians no longer ventured out 
of the high roads in small parties; and 
this is no doubt the reason why they did 
not go to find our cattle in the Krapen- 
felz. 

The next day, the 13th August, the 
Prussians were seen in motion in the direc- 
tion of Wéchem. A Prussian prince, ad- 
vanced in years, with long nose and chin, 
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and always on horseback, was at Metting; 
and the rumour ran that the great bom- 
bardment of Phalsbourg was going to be- 
gin, and that more than sixty guns were in 
position above the mill at Wechem: that 
they were throwing up earthworks to cov- 
er the guns, and that it was going to be 
very serious. 

at very day, when I was least expect- 
ing it, the quatermasters came back to re- 
quisition meat. But I told them that all 
the beasts were in the wood, through their 
own fault ; that they had insisted on taking 
everything at once, aid now they would 
get nothing. 

On hearing these perfectly correct ob- 
servations of mine they tried threats. 
Then I said to them: “ Take me —eat me 
—I am old and lean. You will not get 
much out of me.” 

However, as they threatened us with 
fire, I gave public notice that the Prussians 
still claimed, in the name of the King of 
Prussia, ten hundred weight of oats and 
barley, three thousand of straw, and as 
much of hay; and that if the whole was 
not delivered in the market-square on the 
stroke of twelve, they would set fire to the 
place without compassion. 

And this time, too, it all came. 

These Germans had found out the way 
to compel people to strip themselves even 
of their very shirts! Fire! fire! There 
lies the true genius of the Prussians. No 
one had imagined fire, — the power of fire, 
like these brigands. God alone had 
brought down fire hitherto upon His mis- 
erable creatures to punish heavy crimes, 
as at Sodom and Gomorrah ; they resorted 
to it to rob and plunder us! It was the 
punishment of our folly. 

But let us hope that nations will‘not al- 
ways be so wicked. God will take pity up- 
onus. I do not say the God of the Jesuits, 
nor of the Prussians, who are Protestant 
Jesuits! But He whom every man feels 
in his own heart; He who draws from us 
the tears of pity and compassion, which 
we drop upon our brothers unjustly slain; 
He is the God of whom I speak, and it is 
to him that I ery when I say : “ Look upon 
our sufferings! Have we deserved them? 
are we accountable for our ignor ‘nce? If 
so, then punish us! But if others are to 
biame; if they have refused us schools; 
if they have never taught us anything that 
we ought to know; if they have profited 
by our credulity to impose npon us, oh! 
God, pardon us, and restore to us our coun- 
try, our dear country, Alsace and Lorraine ! 
Let us not be reduced to receiving blows 
like the German soldiers! Degrade not 
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our children, our poor children, to become 
servants and beasts of burden to the Ger- 
man nobles! My God! we have been ver- 
ily guilty in believing our ‘honest man,’ 
who swore to Thee with full intent 
to break his oath; and his ministers whe 
plunged into war ‘ with a light heart!’ af- 
ter having promised us peace, and who 
first secured their own safety and well-lined 

ockets! Nevertheless, we of Alsace and 

orraine, the most faithful children of the 
Great Revolution, have not deserved that 
we should become Germans and Prussians! 
Alas! what a calamity!...” 

I have just been weeping! After such 
a flood of miseries and abominable acts my 
heart overflows ! 

Now I pursue my sad story ; and I will 
try never to forget that I am relating a 
true history, which everybody knows: 
which all the world has seen. 

That seme day, towards evening, several 
vans full of Alsacians, returning from Bla- 
mont, passed through our village to return 
home. The Prussians had obliged them te 
walk; thetr horses were nothing but bags 
of bones; and the people, emaciated, yel- 
low-looking, had been so battered with 
blows, so famished with hunger, that they 
staggered at every step. 

They had not received so much as a ra- 
tion of bread on the whole journey; the 
Germans devoured everything! They 
would have seen our poor fellows — whom 
they had compelled to bear the burden of 
their baggage — they would have seen 
them drop with weariness and starvation 
before their eyes, without giving them a 
drop of water! Bat for our unhappy in- 
vaded Lorraine brothers, who fed them out 
of their own misery, they would have per- 
ished, every one. 

This is the truth! we experienced it 
ourselves not long afterwards; for the 
same fate was reserved to us. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE RELIGION OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE, 


Tue general form and complexion of 
Hinduism is familiar enough to those who 
take interest in the subject of Asiatic 
religions. Many persons know that the 
| Hindus are divided, as to their theology, 
into various sects, schools, and orders; 
that their orthodox Brahmanical doctrines 
express an esoteric Pantheism by an exo- 
teric Polytheism; and that the mass of 





the people worship innumerable gods with 
endless diversity of ritual. A few stu- 
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dents of India in England know a great| of us assign this kind of settled character 
deal more than this; but I doubt whether| and organic form to paganism, modern or 
any one who has not lived among Hindus| ancient, so long as it is not barbarism. 
can adequately realize the astonishing| We are thus prone to assume that a people 
variety of their ordinary religious beliefs,| like the Hindus, with their history, litera- 
the constant changes of shape and colour | ture, sacred books, and accumulated tra:li- 
which these beliefs undergo, the extraordi- | tions, must by this time have built up some 
nary fecundity of the superstitious senti-| radical dogmas, or at least some definite 
ment—in short, the scope, range, depth,| conceptions of divinity, which the upper 
and height of religious ideas and practices | classes would have imposed on the crowd 
revailing simultaneously among the popu-| as limits to mere superstitious phantasy. 
ation of one country, or of one not very| For centuries Christianity has marched, 
exteasive province. It is not easy, in-| along its entire settled frontier, with no 
deed, for Europeans of this century to| other religion beside Mahomedanism, which 
realize the condition even of a great conti-| has distinctive tenets and @ firmly-set 
nent in which there are no nationalities ;| pale; therefore we do not readily appreci- 
or to perceive how in a mere loose con-| ate the state of millions of Hindus to 
glomeration of tribes, races, and castes the | whom any such common bond or circum- 
notion of religious unity, or even of com-| scription is altogether wanting. We can 
mon consent by a people as to the funda-| scarcely comprehend an ancient religion, 
mental bases of worship, can hardly be) still alive and powerful, which is a mere 
comprehended, much less entertained. | troubled sea, without shore or visible hori- 
For nationatity is, as we know, a thing of | zon, driven to and fro by the winds of 
modern growth; when Charlemagne re-| boundless credulity and grotesque inven- 
stored the Western Empire, he swept| tion. 
within its pale not nations but tribes—j| _ I have supposed, therefore, that it might 
Franks and Saxons, Lombards and Gauls | be worth while to attempt a brief’ descrip- 
—just as we have subdued and now rule, | tion of the actual condition, character, and 
in India, Sikhs, Pathans, Rajpits, and}tendencies of the religious beliefs new 
Marathas. It is therefore, perhaps, from | prevailing in one province of India. It 
India that we at this day can best repre-j will present, I believe, a fair average sam- 
sent to ourselves and appreciate the vast} ple of Hinduism as a whole, like a pail of 
external reform worked upon the heathen water taken out of a pond. ButI do not 
world by Christianity, as it was organized; purpose to draw the well-known figures 
and executed throughout Europe by the|of Brahmanic theology, nor to rehearse 
combined authority of the Holy Roman} standard myths and heroic fables common 
Empire and the Church Catholic. From) to all India. The doctrine of Brahmanism, 
this Asiatic standpoint, looking down upon | and the whole apparatus of its ceremonial. 
a tangled jungle of disorderly supersti-| with its sects, orthodox or heterodox, 
tions, upon ghosts and demons, demigods, | flourish in this particular province much 
and deified saints; upon household gods, ' as they do in all others; I assume that the 
tribal gods, local gods, universal god; —| outline -of them has been studied and 
with their countless shrines and temples, | understood. My present plan is to try 
and the din of their discordant rites ; upon | whether the different superstitious notions 
deities who abhor a fly's death, upon those | and forms of worship which fall under 
who delight still in human victims, andj everyday observation in an Indian district, 
npon those who would not either sacrifice} can be arranged so as to throw any light 
or offering —looking down upon such a, upon recent theories as to the gradual up- 
religious chao;, throughout a vast region; ward growth and successive development 
never subdued or levelled (like all Western| of religion through connected stages. 
Asis) by Mahomedan or Christian mono-| That the sphere of observation has, for 
theisin, we realize the huge enterprise un-|the purposes of this essay, been mostly 
dertaken by those who first set forth to| confined within provincial limits, is a vou- 
establish one Faith for all mankind, and: dition not without certain advantages. 
an universal Church on earth. We per-| By comparing different ages, diverse soci- 
ceive more clearly what classic paganism | eties, and men under dissimilar physical 
was by realizing what Hinduism actually | environment, we may collect without diffi- 
is. We have been so much habituated in| culty every species and variety of super- 
Europe to associate any great historic | stition required to fit upeour repective 
religion with the idea of a Church (if not! theories of religious evolution ; and people 
in its medizval sense, then in a sense of | have thus been accustomed to connect 
a congregation of the faithful), that most such hypotheses with the supposition of 
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infinite diversity of habitation or race 
scattered over long periods of time. But 
if the living specimens can all be gathered 
from one country, then their affinity may 
seem more probable, and the manner of 
their sequence or descent more intelli- 
gible. At any rate, the study of such 
theories may be found easier and more 
within compass of accurate research; 
while it may be interesting (setting aside 
all theories) to observe a whole vegeta- 
tion of cognate beliefs sprouting up in 
every stage of growth beneath the shadow 
of the great orthodox traditions and alle- 
gories of Brahmanism. 

The province (commonly called Bera), 
from which | have drawn my facts is sit- 
uated nearly in the centre of India; it is 
almost identical in area with the present 
kingdom of Greece on the mainland ; and it 
contains 2,250,000 inhabitants, of whom 
155,000 are Musalmans, and the rest (of 
the natives) are loosely called Hindus. 
Now just as the word Hindu is no national 
or even geographical denomination, but 
signifies vaguely a fortuitous conglomera- 
tion of sects, tribes, races, hereditary pro- 
fessions, and pure castes; so the religion 
of this population of Hindus is at first 
sight a heterogeneous confusion. Without 
doubt much of this miscellany may be at 
once referred, for its source, to the com 
posite character of the people. The Hin- 
ius proper, who can be ranged in known 
castes, have come in by migrations from 
North, South, and West; there is a strong 
non-Aryan leaven in the dregs of the agri- 
cultural class, derived from the primitive 
races which have gradually melted down 
into settled life and thus become fused 
with the general community; while these 
same races are still distinct tribes in the wild 
tracts of hill and jungle. Nevertheless, 
the various superstitions have long ceased 
to correspond with ethnic varieties; they 
have even little aceordance with grada- 
tions of social position or of civil estate. 
Moreover, the characteristic which, after 
close examination, most strikes an Euro- 
pean observer, is not so much the hetero- 
geneity of the popular religion taken at a 
glance, as the faet that it is a thing which 
is constantly growing; that it is percep 
tibly following certain modes of genera- 
tion, transmutation, and growth, which 
point toward and lead up from the lower 
toward the higher kinds of belief. Here, 
as everywhere in like conditions, the 
floating and molecular state of society has 
prevented religious consolidation; while 
again the multiformity of religion reacts 
continually upon the society, subjecting its 
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constitution to a perpetual morcellement. 
And the wedges which have riven asunder 
and are keeping separate the general mass 
of the Indian people are furnished and ap- 
plied by the system of Caste. The two 
great outward and visible signs of caste 
fellowship, intermarriage and the sharing 
of food, are the bonds which unite or isolate 
groups. Now Caste seems to be the stereo- 
type mould which has in India preserved 
those antique prejudices of blood and re- 
ligion that have been worn out or de- 
stroyed in almost all countries of equal or 
inferior civilization; and so far as caste is 
by origin Ethnological, Political, or Pro- 
fessional, its tendency in modern India is 
to subside and fade away out of active 
life. But to this threefold elassification 
(by Professor Max Miiller} * of the source 
of Indian caste must be added, I submit, a 
fourth term — Sectarian— meaning the 
castes which are produced by difference of 
religion, by new gods, new rites, new 
views, and aew dogmas. While the three 
first-named sources are virtually closed, 
this fourth source is still open and flow- 
ing, and its effect upon the social fabric is 
still actively dissolvent. Where tribal and 
political distinctions are blending and 
amalgamating according to the ordinary 
operation of civilizing forces, this process 
is in India continually interrupted and 
foiled by the religious element of dissev- 
eration; the community, instead of coa- 
lescing, is again split up by divergencies 
of doctrine, of ritual, or by some mere ca- 
price of superstition, into. separate bodies 
which eat andintermarry only among them- 
selves, thus establishing and preserving 
isolation. New objects of Fetich adoration 
are continually being discovered and be- 
coming popular; certain shrines get inte 
fashion, or an image is set up, or a tem- 
ple built; new — arise with fresh 
messages to deliver, or with fresh rules 
for a devout life. Holy men are canonized 
by the vor populi after death, or even at- 
tain apotheosis as incarnations of the elder 
gods; and these also have usually their 
recognized disciples. In fact the chief 
among these moralists and miracle-work- 
ers are the founders of sects, and sects 
always tend to become sub-castes. Thus 
the objects of Hindu adoration are con- 
stantly changing, so that the Indian Pan- 
theon, like the Eastern palace in the Per- 
sian parable, is but a caravanserai; the 
great dome endures with little change, but 
its occupants come and go. And these 
novelties of teaching or practice mark off 


* “Chips from a German Workshop.” 
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the persons who adopt them; the devotees 
often become known by a separate denom- 
ination which denotes a peculiar discipline 
or tenet, or perhaps only the. exclusive 
worship of one god or deified man. So 
that, if a metaphor may be borrowed from 
physical science, we may say that in India 
all Hindu religions belong to the /issipa- 
rous order—they have the property of 
disseverance into minute portions, each of 
which retains life and growth. And as 
each sect slowly, but surely gravitates 
towards a caste, the result is that continual 
piece-meal dissection by religious anarchy 
of the body politic, which I have endeav- 
oured to describe. 

We can perceive the vestiges of similar 
tendencies even in Great Britain, where 
very peculiar sectaries like the Quakers 
have lived and married for generations 
among themselves, and where any radical 
antagonism of creeds is still a serious bar 
to matrimony. But the state of things in 
India can only be realized by supposing 
that the Irvingites, for instance, shoul 
have become, as an inevitable and obvi- 
ous consequence of their distinctive ten- 
ets, a class so entirely apart from the 
rest of England that marriage beyond 
the communion would be illegal, and din- 
ing with them an intolerable scandal to 
Churchmen.* 

To give any intelligible account of be- 
liefs and liturgies thus complicated, some 
system of classification appears necessary. 
Ihave therefore attempted to adopt one, 
though I do n6ét pretend to much confi- 
dence in the hypothesis which it involves. 
Taking as the lowest stage of religious 
thought that conception which seems the 
most narrow and superficial, and proceed- 
ing upward as the ideas which I suppose 
to lie at the root of each conception be- 
come wider and more far-fetched, I should 
distribute the popular worship that can 
now be el 9 within Berar into the 
grades here following. I should explain 
that these divisions in no way denote sepa- 


* Much might be a y- here’ (in cuppert of 
what Sir Henry Maine has recently pointed out) 
upon the peculiar influence of the English law in 
arresting in India this process of constant change; 
in stereotyping institutions once found to exist, or 
pny 3 Only found by books to have existed; the 

cts having been long since transformed. A very 
notable example of this may be seen in the history 
and present state of the new sect called Brahmo 
Som1j. They are philosophical deists, who disap- 
— of thecommon Hindu marriage ceremonies; 

ut they dare not disregard them, because any omis- 
sion of rites might invalidate their marriage in an 
English court of law. Had no court existed, they 
would have gone their own way, and become a sub- 
caste, with matrimonial rules of their own, which 
wonld have been recognized as perfectly valid, for 
Brahmists, by all Hindus. 
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rate bodies of exclusive votaries, nor do 
they correspond even with any parallel 
steps of civilized intelligence or of so- 
cial position. The — middle-class 
Hindu might be brought by one part or 
another of his everyday religious prac- 
tice, within any or many of these classes, 
namely : — 

1. The worship of mere stocks and 
stones and of local configurations, which 
are unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or 
position. 

2. The worshi 
which are gifte 
tion. 

3. The worship of animals which are 
feared. 

4. The worship of visible things animate 
or inanimate which are directly or indi- 
rectly useful and profitable, or which pos- 
sess any incomprehensible function or 
property. 

5. The worship of a Deo, or spirit, 
a thing without form and void — the 
vague impersonation of the uncanny sen 
sation that comes over one at certain 
places. 

6. The worship of dead relatives and 
other deceased persons known in their life- 
time to the worshipper. 

7. The worship of persons who had a 
great reputation during life, or who died 
in some strange or notorious way —at 
shrines. 

8. The worship, in temples, of the per- 
sons belonging to the foregoing class, as 
demigods or subordinate deities. 

9. The worship, of manifold local incar- 
nations of the elder deities, and of their 
symbols. 

10. The worship of departmental dei- 
ties. 

11. The worship of the ancient incarna- 
tions and personifications handed down by 
the Hindu scriptures. 

This category comprises, I think, all the 
different kinds of Fetichism and Polythe 
ism which make up the popular religion 
of Berar. With the inner and higher 
sides of Hindu teaching and belief known 
in the country I do not now pretend to 
deal, except so far as these doctrines have 
degenerated into mere idolatry of sym- 
bols, a relapse to which they are constant- 
ly liable. And with regard to the varie- 
ties of worship in the catalogue just fin- 
ished, they are of course deeply tinged 
throughout by the strong sky-light reflec- 
tion of over-arching Brahmanism; whence 
the topmost classés now pretend to de- 
rive their meaning immediately. Yet it 
may be said of all (except perhaps of the 


of things inanimate, 
with mysterious mo- 
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latest classes in the series) that these 
ideas are not so much the offspring of 
Brahmanism as its children by adoption 
—they have not sprung out of any au- 
thoritative teaching or revelation which 
would control and guide their develop- 
ment, nor are they the decaying survivals 
either of a higher faith or of a lower su- 
perstition. They are living and fertile 
conceptions; of species constantly ger- 
minating and throwing up new shoots, in 
the present age and in the country where 
they are found. 

The Worship of Stocks or Stones, for in- 
stance, is an active species which inces- 
santly spreads and reproduces itself before 
our eyes, with different modifications that 
all eventually find their place and meaning 
in the general order of the people’s reli- 
gion. I have placed this worship in my 
lowest class, because I take it to represent 
the earliest phase of Indian Fetichism now 
existing. Let Fetichism be defined as the 
straightforward objective adoration of 
visible substances fancied to possess some 
mysterious influence or faculty; then I 
suppose that the intelligence which argues 
that a stock or stone embodies divinity, 
only because it has a queer, unusual form, 
expresses a very low type of Fetichism. 
And to this type Iam disposed to refer, 
for their original idea and motive, all such 
practices as the worship of a stone oddly 
shaped, of a jutting bit of rock, a huge 
boulder lying alone in the plain, a circle 
of stones, a peculiar mark on the hill-side 
or a hummock atop, an ancient carved 
pillar, a milestone unexpectedly set up 
where none was before, with strange hiero- 
glyphics, a telegraph post, fossils with 
their shell marks; in fact, any object of 
the kind that catches attention as being 
out of the common way. Now the Brah- 
manic explanation of this reverence for 
curious-looking things, especially for things 
conical and concave, is very well known, 
but these interpretations appear to belong 
to a later symbolism, which is always in- 
vented by the more ingenious to account 
with orthodoxy for what is really nothing 
but primitive Fetichism rising into a 
higher atmosphere. I mean that this wor- 
ship would prevail in India if the Brah- 
manic symbolism had never been thought 
of — does prevail, as a fact, in other far- 
distant countries. For the feeling which 
actuates the uninitiated Indian worshipper 
of stocks and stones, or of what are called 
freaks of nature, is in its essence that 
simple awe of the unusual which belongs 
to no particular religion. It survives in 
England to this day in the habit of ascrib- 
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ing grotesque and striking landmarks or 
puzzling antiquities to the Devil, who is, 
or has been, the residuary legatee of all 
obsolete Pagan superstitions in Christian 
countries. In any district of India such 
objects or local configurations as the Devil’s 
Quoits (near Stanton), the Devil’s Jumps 
(in Surrey), or the Devil’s Punch-bowl (in 
Sussex), would be worshipped; similar 
things are actually worshipped all over 
Berar, and in every case some signification, 
either mythical or symbolical, is contrived 
by some expert Brahman to justify and 
authorize the custom. Yet I feel certain 
that among the vulgar there is at first no 
arriére pensée, or second meaning, in their 
adoration. The worshipper requires no 
such motive, he asks for no sign, offers no 
prayer, expects no reward. He pays rev- 
erent attentions to the Unaccountable 
Thing, the startling expression of an un- 
known power, and goes his way. It is not 
difficult to perceive how this original 
downright adoration of queer-looking ob- 
jects is modified by passing into the 
higher order of imaginative superstition. 
First, the stone is the abode. of some 
spirit; its curious shape or situation be- 
traying possession. Next, this strange form 
or aspect argues some design, or handi- 
work, of supernatural beings, or is the 
vestige of their presence on earth; and 
one step further lands us in the world- 
wide regions of mythology and _ heroic 
legend, when the natural remarkable fea- 
tures of a hill, a cleft rock, a cave, or a 
fossil, commemorate the miracles and feats 
of some saint, demi-god, or full-blown 
deity. Berar is abundantly furnished with 
such fables, and beyond them we get, as I 
think, to the regarding of stones as em- 
blems of mysterious attributes, to the 
phallic rites, to the Saligram or fossil in 
which Vishnu is manifest, and to all that 
class of notions which entirely separate 
the outward image from the power really 
worshipped. So that at last we emerge 
into pure symbolism, as when anything 
appears to be selected arbitrarily to serve 
as a visible point for spiritual adoration. 
I know a Hindu officer of great shrewdness 
and very fair education, who devotes sev- 
eral hours daily to the elaborate worship 
of five round pebbles, which he has ap- 

ointed to be his symbol of Omnipotence. 

e believes in One all-pervading Divinity, 
but he must have something to handle and 
address. 

It may be affirmed that the adoration of 
Things Inanimate having motion is, even 
in its rudest expression, more reasonable 
than the habit of staring with awe at a big 
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stone, and may therefore be held to mark 
a slight advance toward higher levels. 
In Berar we have the worship of elements 
as Fetich, of elements inhabited and di- 
rected by local spirits, and of elements 
with mythological origin or descent from 
the gods. Water runs up this whole 
gamut or scale of religious expression. 
The honours paid to a running brook, a 
hot spring, or to a river that alternately 
floods and falls — causing famine or abun- 
dance, bringing riches or ruin—are in- 
tended for the living water itself by a 
large class of votaries; and this notion of 
material identity seems preserved by the 
customs of bathing in sacred streams, of 
self-drowning, and of witch-dipping, which 
last custom resembles exactly that of 
England.* Suicide and witch-dipping in 
rivers present both sides of the same con- 
ception — acceptance or rejection by the 
divine element. Further on, the water- 
power is no longer deified nature, but con- 
trolled by a supernatural spirit — we have 
the Kelpie who inhabits rivers under the 
form of a buffalo and personifies their 
effects. His name is Mahisoba, he has no 
image, but a buffalo’s head is cut off and 
deposited on his altar. After this we as- 
cend to mythologic fictions about the ori- 
gin and descent of the greater rivers from 
the Hindu heaven, and to legends of 
streams turned, stopped, or otherwise 
engineered by interposition of the divine 
energy incarnate. The Southern Berar 
country is much tossed about by intersect- 
ing ridges and devious hill-ranges. The 
rivers pierce their way down from the 
watersheds by sharp angles and deep cut- 
tings which suggest mighty forces. A tor- 
rent goes struggling and rushing through 
its channel choked by huge rocks and 
broken by rapids. The muffled roar of its 
waters, which cease not night or day, affect 
the mind with a sense of endless labour 
and pain; you might well fancy that the 
river-god was moaning over his eternal 
task of cleaving stony barriers and draw- 
ing down the tough basalt hills. Fire is a 
great Hindu Fetich, but it is nowhere in 
Berar generated spontaneously ; and I be- 
lieve that even the worship of Agni, the 
fire-god, has fallen to desuetude. The sun 
is the tribal god, as Fetich, of the aborigi- 
nal Korkus who live apart among the 
northern hills of Berar; of course he is 
also worshipped by all Hindus under dif- 
ferent conceptions and doctrines regarding 
his personality. Tree-worship has a wide 

* It will be recollected that an old Frenchman 


was drowned in Essex, on suspicion of sorcery, 80 
late as the year of grace 1863. 
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range. A tree is first reverenced as a 
thing to be.feared, having sentient exist- 
ence and mysterious potency, as proved by 
waving branches and weird sod 9 Next, 
fruitful trees are honoured for yielding 
good fruits, which are bestowed yearly in 
more or less quantity according to some 
hidden caprice that may possibly be propi- 
tiated ; then a particular species; becomes 
sacred to a well-known god; or a great 
solitary trunk becomes the abode of a 
nameless impalpable spirit; or a dark 
grove or thicket may be his habitation. 
Soon this is perceived to be ground sacred 
to one of the acknowledged Hindu deities, 
with recognized titles and attributes; 
either by having got woven into some 
myth or local legend, or because some 
pious person sets up a temple therein, or 
because an anchorite fixes his hermitage 
there and devotes himself to a particular 
divinity. There are several thickets and 
clumps of trees in Berar, from which no 
stick is ever cut, nor even the dead wood 
picked up, though firewood is scarce and 
timber valuable. You will usually find a 
temple or shrine among the trees; but the 
sanctity of the spot does not necessarily 
derive from the building, the converse is 
more likely to be the case; and I conjec- 
ture that these dim and dusky retreats 
have usually been at first consecrated to 
the gods by some alarming accident or 
apparition which betokened the presence 
of a deity. 

It does not seem hard to trace up thus 
in India, from the root of primitive tree- 
worship, the growth and ramification of 
the innumerable customs which, in the 
East as once in England, ascribe essential 
virtues to certain trees in matters of ritual 
use and magic practice. In Berar different 
families are said to pay exclusive honour 
to certain kinds of trees; the rod of a 
special wood still divines water, and 
witches are scourged with switches of the 
castor-oil plant, which possesses sovereign 
virtue in the exorcising and dislodging of 
the evil power. I think the English held 
hazlewood to be of specific efficacy in both 
cases, for detecting water and witches; 
while the Maypole and the mistletoe are 
supposed to be relics of early Keltic tree- 
worship. Butin England the pedigree of 
these customs is dim, dubious, and disput- 
able; the Church has for ages been de- 
nouncing and stamping out the ancient 
indigenous superstitions. Whereas in In- 
dia the aboriginal autocthonic ideas of 
the country folk have been subjected to 
no persecution by dominant faiths, so that 
the entire concatenation of these ideas 
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may be exhibited and tested within one 
Oe apc the various practices and be- 
iefs are alive before us; the sequence of 
them is close; we can collect the evidence 
of our eyes and verify it by cross-examin- 
ation of devout believers, men far above 
the mental calibre of ignorant savages and 
rude peasants. 

The worship of Animals, which by their 
appearance or habits alarm and startle hu- 
man beings, is so obvious in its primitive 
reason, and so common throughout India, 
that it needs no detailed description for 
Berar. Of course the tiger, wolf, monkey, 
serpent, and above all serpents, the cobra 
di capella, are the most prominent objects 
of reverence. Some modifications and 
later aspects of the primordial instinct to- 
ward propitiation of a fearsome beast 
may be noticed. For instance, a malig- 
nant tiger’s body may be possessed by the 
unquiet ghost of a dead man; or it may 
be the disguise adopted by a living sor- 
cerer of evil temper. In another province 
an old witch, suspected of roving at night 
under a striped skin, had all her teeth 
knocked out to disable ier. Here we have 
the transition from a simple Fetich to the 
idea of a disembodied spirit, and of pos- 
session. Then the idea gets completely 
metaphysical; the tiger is an evil demon, 
without antecedent connection with hu- 
manity; and the terror spread abroad by 
such a pest become wholly supernatural 
has led to the institution of a Departmental 
god, just as a violent epidemic necessitates 
a special administration to control it. Any 
application having reference to the rav- 
ages of a.iger, may be addressed to Wagh- 
deo, though the particular beast who vexes 
= should also be cajoled with offerings. 

ut the most complete and absolute ele- 
vation of an animal to the higher ranks of 
deified beings is to be seen in the case of 
Hanuman, who from a sacred monkey has 
risen, through mists of heroic fable, to be 
the universal tutelary God of all village 
settlements. The setting up of his image 
in the midst of a hamlet is the outward 
and visible sign and token of fixed habi- 
tation, so that he is found in every town- 
ship. Ward, in his work on the Hindu re- 
ligion, says that the monkey is venerated 
in memory of the demigod Hanuman, 
which seems to be plainly putting the cart 
before the horse; Hanuman is now gen- 
erally supposed to have been adopted into 
the Hindu heaven, from the Non-Aryan or 
aboriginal idolatries; though, to my mind, 
any Indian of this day, Aryan or Non- 
Aryan, would surely fall down and wor- 
ship at first sight of such a beast as the 
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ape. Then there is the modern idea that 
this god was really a great chief of some 
such aboriginal tribe as those which to this 
day dwell almost like wild creatures in 
the remote forests of India; and this may 
well be the nucleus of fact at the bottom 
of the famous legend regarding him. It 
seems as if hero-worship and animal-wor- 
ship had got mixed up in the myth of Han- 
uman. At.any rate his traditions and at- 
tributes illdstrate curiously the process by 
which a mere animal Fetich, dreaded for 
his ugliness and half-human ways, soon 
rises to be anelfin king of the monkey 
tribe, next becomes a powerful genius, and 
latterly emerges into the full glory of 
divine Avatdr, surrounded by the most ex- 
travagant fables to explain away the simi- 
an head and tail which have stuck to him 
through all his metamorphoses. 

Some examples may be given of the 
simple and superficial indications which 
suffice to prove divine manifestations in an- 
imals. The goat has a peculiar trick of 
shivering at intervals, and this is taken 
to be the afflatus. In the North of India 
he is turned loose along a disputed bor- 
der-line, and where he shivers there is the 
mark set up; the Thugs would only sacri- 
fice a goat if their patroness Devi had sig- 
nified acceptance by one of these tremors, 
but then they washed the animal to make 
him shake himself the quicker. Obviously 
this habit (like the bray of an ass, which 
is one of the strongest omens) is ascribed 
to supernatural seizure, because it is un- 
certain, inexplicable, and apparently mo- 
tiveless. I-remark, in passing, that the 
scapegoat is an institution widely known 
and constantly used in India. The cat is, 
I think, comparatively unnoticed by In- 
dian credulity, though her squalling at 
night boded ill to Thugs. I infer that 
only in lands where the great carnivora 
have been exterminated does she keep u 
the last faint relics of primitive alu 
worship. With wild beasts that are a real 
plague and horror, she has no chance in 
competition for the honours of diablerie ; 
but her nocturnal wanderings, her noise- 
less motions, and her capacity for sudden 
demoniac fierceness distinguish her from 
other domesticated animals; so that her 
uncanny reputation still survives among 
the obsure pagan superstitions yet haunt- 
ing us under the name of witchcraft. 

The worship of Things and creatures 
beneficial might be classed apart from and 
after that of puzzling and menacin 
things, dead or alive, because the idea of 
gratitude and of boons attainable by pro- 
pitiations seems a step in advance of the 
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idea of averting ills. I have already al- 
luded to the reverence paid to fruitful 
trees; and every one knows that horned 
eattle, the wealth of a simple society, are 
adored throughout India. Comte remarks 
that this feeling has preserved certain spe- 
cies of plants and animals through the ages 
when no ownership existed to protect 
them; but after all they were really pre- 
served by the universal appreciation of 
their value; and worship was only the 
savage man’s expression of his sense of 
that value, combined with his ignorance of 
the laws which gave or withheld it. 

Next after Plants and Animals, in the 
order of progress from the simple to the 
more complex notions —I should place 
the grotesque practice of worshipping 
Implements, Utensils, and the Tools of 
the trade or craft by which one subsists. 
Not only does the husbandman pray to 
his plough, the fisher to his net,* the 
weaver to his loom; but the scribe adores 
his pen, and the banker his account books. 
Each sets up the thing itself as a Fetich, 
does it homage, and makes offering before 
it. To ascribe to the implements the 
power which lies in the guiding hand or 
brain, is at least a thought farther fetched 
than to adore the generation of fruit on 
a tree, or the swelling udders of a cow. 
Of course the image survives and is re- 
flected over and over again in the legends 
ef medieval magic, of magic swords, en- 
ehanted armour, seven-leagued boots and 
the like. Moreover I take this tool-wor- 
ship of the Hindus to be the earliest 
phase or type of the tendency which later 
en leads those of one guild or of the 
same walk in life to support and cultivate 
ene god who is elected, in lieu of indi- 
vidual tool-fetiches melted down, to pre- 
side over their craft or trade interests. 

Up to this point I have been trying to 
classify the different kinds of worship of 
palprble objects, or, at farthest, of sub- 
stances which by their shape or their qual- 
ities appear to evidence possession by a 
spirit, or the working of a superhuman oc- 
eult power. The idea which suggests fear 
and (consequently) worship of Spiritual 
beings invisible, without form, name, 
or specific substantiality —is, I suppose, 
deeper and more abstract. It pervades 
the whole religious atmosphere of Central 
India. Every mysterious grewsome-look- 


* Compare Habakkuk, i. 16, ‘‘ Therefore they sac- 
rifice unto their net,” &c. Of this custom, the most 
sensational example was to be found among the 
Thugs, who used to worship the pickaxe which they 
earried for speedy burial of their victims on the spot 
of the murder. 
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ing dell, cavern, steep pass, and wild des- 
olate hilltop or ridge has its Deo; 
never seen of man, but felt by those who 
visit the spot — by shepherds and herds- 
men camping out far amid the melancholy 
wolds, or by travellers along the lonely 
tracks. The notion of fixed habitation in 
and identity with some object has now ex- 
panded into the notion of a haunting. But 
the whereabouts is sometimes marked by 
a heap of stones, sometimes by rags tied 
to a bush; occasionally by chains sus- 
pended mystically from a cliff or a tree; 
or the spirit wanders round a huge old 
banyan-tree or ruined temple.* As yet, 
however, he has no name, no history or 
distinct origin, and his range is. limited 
territorially. Yet within the uncertain 
limits of his haunt he can make himself 
very obnoxious if not duly propitiated ; 
and fortunately there are always to be 
found pious men who have devoted them- 
selves to decyphering (for a consideration) 
the signs of his displeasure. 

This is, I conjecture, the dim penumbra, 
the vague floating deisidaimonia, which 
envelops embryonic conceptions of posi- 
tive forms belonging to deities recogniz- 
able by name and character. I surmise 
that this misty zone must have been passed 
through before a clearer air was first 
reached ; before people gradually evolved 
out of these shadowy terrors the definite 
outline of their anthropomorphism. And 
I suspect this stage to mark the first im- 
aginings of superhuman beings finally dis- 
sociated from their visible shells, that is, 
from their manifestations as individuals 
through natural substances, a stone, a tree, 
or a beast. The next step after this may 
be guessed to be the investing of this 
unseen intangible spirit with a man’s indi- 
viduality, though without a visible body ; 
and thus the transition to anthropomor- 
phism — from unseen spirits in general to 
unseen spirits in particular —is represent- 
ed, as I venture to infer, by the worship 
of the ghosts of dead relatives. or it is 
easier to imagine that the active intelli- 
gence and familiar soul which have just 
left a corpse still exist round you in an in- 
visible personality, than to abstract the 
notion of definite spiritual beings belong- 
ing by origin to an order quite distinct 


* Mr. Bowring, in his “Eastern Experiences ”’ 
(1871), describes the Spirit-houses found in the My- 
sore forests — little sheds built over the white ant- 
hills, and dedicated (as I understand) to the wood- 
demons wear aye 9 Japtain Forsyth, writing about 
the highlands of Berar, mentions that when the 
Gonds fell the wood on a hill-side, they leave a little 
clump, to serve as a refuge for the elf or spirit whom 
they have disl 
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from humanity. Thus in Berar the aborig- 
inal tribes, which are as yet little touched 
by Brahmanic doctrines, practise most 
elaborate and singular obsequies known 
by a name which may be accurately trans- 
lated into the Irish term wake, meaning a 
vigil. The ceremony includes that very 
suggestive practice (known also to Brah- 
manic rites) of bringing back to his house 
the dead person’s soul, supposed to have 
lost its home by the body’s death. A 
stone, or some such object, is picked up at 
the grave, and carried reverentially back 
to the house, where it is worshipped for a 
few days, and then decently disposed of. 
There are also libations and a funeral ban- 
quet, sacrfices over the grave to an 
effigy, and the mourners sing an elegy, 
of which this. is the curiously familiar 
burden — 


** Naked he came, and naked has gone. 
This dwelling-place belongs neither to you nor 


to me, 
To the life which has gone.”’ 


Now the direct motive and purpose of these 
earliest and most primitive mortuary rites 
are, I believe, the laying of the ghost; but 
from the wailing adoration of these Non- 
Aryan woodlanders, up to the ceremonious 
annual oblations and invocations of the 
high-caste Hindu, they are throughout 
more or less a kind of worship. The 
point at which I aim is some explanation 
of the process by which I conjecture other 
less narrow and less obvious ideas of 
supernaturalism to have developed out of 
this universal necrolatry. The reverent 
mind appears to me to rise, by a natural 
method of selection, from the indiscrimi- 
nate adoring of dead persons known or 
akin to the worshipper’s family during 
life, to the distinctive worship of persons 
who were of high local repute while 
they lived, or who died in some re- 
markable way. I mean that the honours 
which are at first paid to all departed 
spirits come gradually to be concentrated, 
as divine honours upon the Manes of nota- 
bles; probably the reasoning is that they 
must continue influential in the spirit- 
world. For so far as 1 have been able to 
trace back the origin of the best-known 
minor provincial deities, they are usually 
men of past generations who have,garned 
special promotion and brevet rank Among 
disembodied ghosts by some peculiar acts 
or accident of their lives or deaths, espe- 
cially among the rude and rough classes. 
With the communities of a higher mental 
level different motives for the selection 
prevail ; but of this more hereafter. Popu- 
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lar deificatiors appear to have been 
founded, in their simplest form, on mere 
wonder and pity, as for mental and bodily 
afflictions; or an affecting incident, such 
as the death of a boy bridegroom (now 
the god Dulha Deo) in the midst of his 
own marriage procession;* or on horror 
at terrible and lamentable deaths, as by 
suicide, by wild beasts, by murder, or by 
some hideous calamity. Human sacrifice 
has always been common in India as a last 
resort for appeasing divine wrath, and it is 
suspected to be still the real motive of 
occasional mysterious murders. Chand 
Khan is a demon rather than a deity, but 
his tomb is worshipped on one bastion of 
every mud-fort in the Dehkan. The 
legend (without doubt founded on fact) is 
that a man thus named was buried alive 
under some bastion of which the building 
had been supernaturally thwarted until this 
sacrifice was made, when all hindrance and 
mysterious opposition ceased at once. 

The Bunjaras, a tribe much addicted to 
highway robbery, worship a famous bandit, 
who probably lived and died in some noto- 
rious way. Any renowned soldier would 
certainly be worshipped after death, if his 
tomb were well known and accessible. M. 
Raymond, the French commander who 
died at Hyderabad, has been there can- 
onized after a fashion; and General Nich- 
olson (who died in the storming of Delhi, 
1857) was adored as a hero in his lifetime, 
in spite of his violent persecution of 
his own devotees. Nor do I make out 
that the origin and conception of these 
local deities are at first connected with the 
Brahmanic doctrines by the unlettered and 
unsophisticated crowd who set up these 
shrines at their own pleasure. The imme- 
diate motive is nothing but a vague infer- 
ence from great uatural gifts or from 
strange fortunes to supernatural visitation, 
or from power daring life to power pro- 
longed beyond it, though when a shrine 
becomes popular the Brahmans take care 
to give its origin an orthodox interpreta- 
tion. 

Between the class of dead men who are 
worshipped from feelings of admiration, 
surprise, pity, or terror, and the class of 
deified Saints, the line which might be 
drawn would, I consider, make a step up- 
ward. The common usage of adoring the 


* Compare the legends of Thammuz, Adonis, 
Ganymede, and Hylas. Mere grief at bereavement 
may be another motive. See ‘Wisdom of Solo- 
mon,” xiv. 15: “ Fora father afflicted with untimely 
mourning, when he hath made an image of his child 
soon taken away, now honoured him as a god which 
was then dead = ‘Thus, in course of time, an ungodly 
custom grown strong was kept as a law.” 
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spirit of a Sati (or widow who has burnt 
herself on the pyre of her husband) at the 


cenotaph put up on the spot, may perhaps | 
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have acquired fame among the vulgar and 
ignorant by precisely the same attribute 
— their reputation for miraculous efficacy 


be taken as an intermediate link; for she: — yet the only point of resemblance be- 


has been exalted both by the horror of | 


her ending and the supreme merit of her 
devotion. 


Of the numerous local gods known to! 


have been living men by far the greater 
portion derive from the ordinary canoniza- 
tion of holy personages. This system of 
canonizing has grown out of the world- 
wide sentiment that rigid asceticism and 
piety combined with implicit faith gradu- 
ally develop a miraculous faculty. - The 
saint or hermit may have deeper motives 
—the triumph of the spirit over corrupt 
matter, of virtue over vanity and lusts, or 
the self-purification required of medizval 
magicians and mystical alchemists before 
they could deal with the great secrets of 
nature ; but the popular belief is that his 
relentless austerity extorts thaumaturgic 
power from reluctant gods. And of hin 
who works miracles do they say in 
India, as in Samaria they said of Simon 
Magus, “ This man is the great power of 
God;” wherefore after death (if not in 
life) he is honoured as divine indeed. 
Now the word * miracle ” must not be un- 
derstood in our sense of an interposition 
to alter unvarying natural laws, for in 
India no such laws have been ascertained ; 
it means only something that passes an 
ordinary man’s understanding, authenti- 
cated and enlarged by vague and vulgar 
report. And the exhibition of marvellous 
devotion or contempt for what is valued 
by the world stimulates inventive credul- 
ity. He who does such things is sure to 
be credited with miracles, probably during 
his life, assuredly after his death. When 
such an one dies his body is not burnt, but 
buried; a disciple or relative of the saint 
establishes himself over the tomb as 
steward of the myteries and receiver of 
the temporalities ; vows are paid, sacrifice 
is made, a saint’s day is added to the local 
calendar, and the future success of the 
shrine depends upon some lucky hit in the 
way of prophecy or fulfilment of prayers. 
The number of shrines thus raised in Berar 
alone to these anchorites and persons de- 
ceased in the odour of sanctity is large, 
and it is constantly increasing. Some of 
them have already attained the rank of 
temples, they are richly endowed, and col- 
lect great crowds at the yearly pilgrim 

atherings, like the tombs of celebrated 

hristian martyrs in the Middle Ages. 
But although the shrines of a Hindu ascetic 
and of St. Thomas of Canterbury may 





tween the two cases is this common infer- 
ence from eminent sanctity in the world to 
wonder-working power in the yrave. For 
whereas the great Catholic Church never 
allowed the lowest English peasant to re- 
gard St. Thomas or St. Edmund as any- 
thing higher than glorified intercessors, 
with a sort of delegated miraculous power, 
the Indian prophet or devotee does by the 
patronage of the Brahmans rise gradually 
in the hierarchy of supernatural beings, 
until his human origin fades and disap- 
pears completely in the haze of tradition, 
and he takes rank as a god. We see by 
this example of India what the Church did 
for the medley of Pagan tribes and com- 
munities which came within her pale in 
the dark ages of anarchic credulity, before 
great Pan was quite dead. In those days 
when, according to Milman,* saints were 
“multiplied and deified” by popular suf- 
frage, when “hardly less than divine pow- 
er and divine will was assigned to them,” 
when the “wonder-fed and wonder-seek- 
ing worship” of shrines and relics actually 
threatened to “supersede the worship of 
God and his Son,” it may be almost sur- 
mised that nothing but a supreme Spir- 
itual authority saved Christianity from 
falling back into a sort of Polytheismn. 
But, in India, whatever be the original 
reason for venerating a deceased man, his 
upward course toward deification is the 
same. At first we have the grave of one 
whose name, birthplace, and parentage are 
well known in the district; if he dicd at 
home, his family often set up a shrine, in- 
stal themselves in possession, and realize a 
handsome income out of the offerings; 
they become hereditary keepers of the 
sanctuary, if the shrine prospers and its 
virtues stand test. Or if the man wan- 
dered abroad, settled near some village or 
sacred spot, became renowned for his aus- 
terity or his afflictions, and tliere died; 
the neighbours think it great luck to have 
the tomb of a holy man within their bor- 
ders,f and the landholders administer the 
shrine by manorial right.{ In the course 


* “ Latin Christianity,” vol. vi. pp. 413, 417. 

t A good instance will be found in the history of 
Mira Bai, an authentic princess of the Jypore house, 
who is now worshipped by a sect as their patron 
saint. They say that she vanished from earth 
through the fissure of a rock. So did a woman in 
West Berar. not many years ago. 

t In Affghanistan, certain villagers clo-e to our 
frontier recently arranged to strangle a saint who 
abode among them, in order tosecure his tomb with- 
in theirlands. There isa similar story in Sou.ney's 
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of a very few years, as the recollection 
of the man’s personality becomes misty, 
his origin grows mysterious, his career 
takes a legendary hue, his birth and death 


were both supernatural; in the next gen- 


eration the names of the elder gods get 
introduced into the story, and so the mar- 
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these are links along one chain of the de- 
velopment of the same idea; and that out 
of the crowd of departed spirits whom 
primitive folk adore, certain individuals 
are eivvated to a larger worship by noto- 
riety in life or death. At this point a dif- 
ferent selecting agency comes into play, 





vellous tradition works itself into a myth, | that of Successful Wonder Working; and 
until nothing but a personal incarnation! it is by the luck of acquiring a first-class 
can account for such a series of prodigies. | reputation for efficacious answers to vows 
The man was an Avaédr of Vishnu or: that some few Manes emerge into a still 
Siva; his supreme apotheosis is now com-| higher and more refined order of divinity. 
plete, and the Brahmans hasten to pro-| This is the kind of success which has made 
vide for him a niche in the orthodox Pan-; the fortune of some of the most popular, 
theon. the richest, and the most widely-known 

It is scarcely worth while to enumerate | gods in Berar, who do ali the leading busi- 
for English readers the instances upon / ness, and possess the confidence of the re- 
which this sketch of religious growth in| spectable and substantia? professions. It 
Berar has been drawn out. I could only should be remarked that the earliest start 
give a list of barbarous sounding names; | of even a first-rate god may have been ex- 
but the details on which I rely could be | ceedingly obscure; but if he or his shrine 
produced, if want of space did not pre-| make a few good cures at the outset 





vent my doing so. Of wonder-working 
saints, hermits, and martyrs (for Mahome- 
dan and even Christian tombs are wor- 
shipped occasionally by Hindus) the name 
islegion. There are some potent devotees 
still in the flesh who are great medicine 
men, others very recently dead who ex- 
hale power, and others whose name and 
local fame have survived, but with a super- 
natural tinge rapidly coming out. Above 
these we have obscure local deities who 
have entirely shaken off their mortal 
taint; while beyond these again are the 
great provincial gods. Four of the most 
popular gods in Berar, whose images and 
temples are famous in the Dehkan, are 
Kandoba, Vittoba, Beiroba, and Béldji. 
These are now grand incarnations of the 
Supreme Triad; yet by examining the le- 
gends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, it is easy to perceive that 
all of them must have been notable living 
men not so very long ago. 

This is, so far as I can rely upon my own 
observation, the regular process of The- 
ogony, or the Generation of local gods, 
which is constantly going on before our 
eyes in the districts of Central India. We 
have before us there the worship of dead 
kinsfolk and friends, then the particular 
adoration of notables recently departed ; 
then of people divinely afflicted or divinely 

ifted, of saints and heroes known to have 

een men; next, the worship of demigods, 
and, finally, that of powerful deities re- 


taining nothing human but their names) 


It is suggested that all 


ballads, of a design upon St. Romuald, which is 
styled by the Spanish chronicler a “ determinacion 
bestial y in_iscreta,” 


and their images. 


| (especially among women and valuable 
cattle), his reputation goes rolling up like 
a snowball. One of the largest annual 
fairs in Berar now gathers round the grave 
of an utterly insignificant hermit. 

Thus successful thaumaturgy, with lapse 
of time sufficient to evaporate the linger- 
ing flavour of mortal origin, are the two 
qualifications which lead to a high status 
among gods. But interest and a good 
connection open out short cuts to distine- 
tion for gods as well as for men. When the 
original saint or hero belonged in the flesh 
to a particular tribe, caste, or profession, 
in such case he may become the tutelary 
deity of that community, and is less de- 
pendent on continual proof of his efficacy, 
because the warship of Lim by his constit- 
uents is a point of honour, tradition, and 
esprit de corps. Qn the other hand, a god 
patronized exclusively by one trade or 
calling is liable to drop into a department, 
by contracting a speciality for the particu- 
lar needs and grievances of his congrega- 
tion. But this is so far from being the 
natural ultimate mould into which poly- 
theism falls, that gods now universally 
venerated have occasionally expanded, 
like Diana of the Ephesians, far beyond the 
circle of departmental practice. Comte’s 
view of the development of polytheism is 
that man gradually generalized his obser- 
vations of nature, grouping all the phe- 
nomena which resembled each other as 
the acts or characteristics of a Person; so 
that a cluster of similar Fetiches were 
amalgamated into one personification of 
‘the natural department to which they 
all belonged, which thus came forth as 


| 


‘a god with special attributes. But this 
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Departmental system is only one side of 
Polytheism, which in no time or country 
has been rigidly distributed into bureaux 
or departinents with one supreme Jupiter, 
like the French Imperial Government. 
The Hindus, at any rate, have a multitude 
of gods very high in estimation and with a 
large clientéle, who preside over no special 
forces of nature, and have no exclusive 
province, but subsist solely upon their gen- 
eral reputation for good or bad influence 
over human affairs. The names of these de- 
ities are gradually noised abroad, the circle 
of their local notoriety widens, the crowd 
at their annual holy-day increases, the of- 
ferings attract Brahmans and the leading 
ascetic orders, who sing their praise, pro- 
claim their miracles, and invent for them 
orthodox pedigrees. Soon a great prince 
visits, and perhaps endows, their temple; 
until at last the deity throws aside all sep- 
arate functions, and is set up firmly as an 
all-powerful manifestation of the great 
Creators and Rulers of the Hindu universe. 

I may say, finally, that the extravagant 
and unconscionable use made by Brah- 
mans of their doctrine of divine embodi- 
ment is quite enough to account for the 
creation of the greater number of personal 
gods actually worshipped, without drawing 
upon any other source of polytheism. Nor 
are they always content with posthumous 
identification of a remarkable man as a 
god. They still occasionally refuse even 
to admit that the dissolution of the first 
mortal body was a sign that the god had 
departed from among them; and they em- 
ploy that astonishing device so notorious 
in India, of a perpetual succession of 
incarnations. At least two persons are 
now living in Central India who are 
asserted to be the tenements or vessels 
which the deity who originally mani- 
fested himself in some wonderful per- 
sonage, has now chosen for his abode on 
earth. This is, however, an inordinate use 
of the mystery. Its main employment is 
to keep up the prestige and privileges of 
the classical deities, by declaring all won- 
derful and famous personages to be em- 
bodiments of them; and thus have many 
great prophets and moral teachers been 
identified and absorbed, except those who 
actually attacked Brahmanism. One of 
the most numerous sects in Berar, and 
throughout the Dehkan, is that of the Lin- 
gaye's; they wear constantly the Linga, 
as Sivas emblem, and their founder was 
one Chamba Basapa, evidently a great 
man in his day, who preached high mo- 
rality, though probably tinged with mys- 
ticism. He is now universally recognized 
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to have been an incarnation of Siva, and 
his followers are merely a peculiar section 
of Siva-worshippers. The other leading 
sect is that of the Jains, who adore cer- 
tain deified saints that have traversed a 
series of metempsychoses. But the Jains 
deny the Vedas, and are seriously, though 
not exclusively, heretical; so their saints 
have never been exalted or absorbed into 
the Hindu Pantheon. 

Then we have in Berar an anomalous 
sect, called the Manbhaus, part of whom are 
laymen, and the rest live by strict rule 
as wandering friars and nuns, clothed in 
black. Their teaching is quite anti-Brah- 
manical, and the consequence is that their 
founder, one Krishna, is vindictively de- 
clared by the Brahmans to have been a 
Brahman who disgraced himself by a terri- 
ble mésalliance, not by any means an incar- 
nation of tlie god Krishna, as his more en- 
thnsiastic and less spiritual votaries say. 
This real Krishna must have been a person 
of some mark — one of those true religious 
reformers who have arisen from time to 
time in India out of the humblest classes, 
and have caused great spiritualistic re- 
vivals.* 

Men of this temperament have constant- 
ly come forth in India, who, by their active 
intellectual originality, joined to a spiritu- 
al kind of life, have stirred up great move- 
ments and aspirations in Hinduism, and 
have founded sects that endure to this 
day ; but it has almost invariably happened 
that the later followers of such a teacher 
have undone his work of moral reform. 
They have fallen back upon evidences of 
miraculous birth, upon signs and wonders, 
and a superhuman translation from the 
world;so that gradually the founder’s 
history becomes prodigious and extra-nat- 
ural, until his real doctrines shrink into 
mystical secrets known only to the initi- 
ated disciples, while the vulgar turn ‘the 
iconoclast into.a new idol. 

But this line of disquisition would bring 
us out upon that other vast field of relig- 
ious ideas in India which have for their 
base, not religion, but morality; and for 
their object, not propitiation of the unseen 
powers, but anethical reformation. Upon 
that ground it is not possible here to en- 
ter, nor am I competent to discuss the real 
doctrines of the earliest Indian scriptures. 
I am only drawing an outline of the ex- 
ternal popular superstitions, and hazarding 
some conjectures as to the way in which the 


* Compare the life and doctrines of Ram Dass 
the tanner; Dadu, cotton-cleaner: Kabir, Mussul- 
 ~ weaver (?); Tuka Ram, farmer; Nam Deo, 

or. 
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monstrous system which now exists has 
grownup. Nowhere but in India can we 
now survey with our eyes an indigenous 
polytheism in full growth, flourishing like 
a secular green bay-tree among a people 
of ancient culture; and the spectacle may 
be thought to present many interesting 
features and analogies. It would seem as 
if the old order had been continually, 
though slowly, changing, giving place to 
new, as if the manifold deities from below 
had always been pressing upon the earlier 
divinities, until, like Saturn and Hyperion, 
they were more or less ——— The 
classic personifications of the elements, 
and of their grand operations, are now ob- 
solete as gods of the people. Even the 
Supreme Triad of Hindu allegory, which 
represents the almighty powers of creation, 
preservation, and destruction, have long 
ceased to preside over any such correspond- 
ing distribution of functions. Nor are these 
three Persons now directly or primarily 
worshipped ; their original names have gone 
mostly out of ritual use, mainly, I believe, 
because the original types have been melted 
down and divided piecemeal among a 
variety of emanations and embodiments. 
Perhaps the gods who have suffered least 
from the wear and tear, during centu- 
ries of religious caprice, and who have 
longest held their ancient forms and places 
in the front rank of popular imagination, 
are the gods of heroic legend. Poetry 
has, of course, been a powerful agent in 
India (as in ancient Europe) for develop- 
ing heroes into demi-gads, for spreading 
the fame of the deeds of gods, and for 
defining their attributes. 

To my mind the end of all these things 
is near at hand in India. The beliefs 
in the multitude are the reflections of 
their social and political history through 
many generations. But now that the Hin- 
dus have been rescued by the English out 
of a chronic state of anarchy, insecuri- 
ty, lawlessness, and precarious exposure 
to the caprice of despots, they will surely 
introduce, at least, some ideas of rule, or- 
ganized purpose, and moral law, into their 
popular conceptions of the ways of their 
gods towards men. It seems certain, at 
any rate, that wider experience, nearer 
and more frequent intercourse with the 
outer world, and the general education 
of modern life, must soon raise even the 
masses above the mental level that can 
credit contemporary miracles and incar- 
nation, however they may still hold by 
the prodigies of elder tradition. And 
this will be enough to sever the tap-root 
of a religion which now, like the banyan- 


jinto such a hole I can’t think. 
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tree which it venerates, strikes fresh root 
|from every branch, discovers a new god 
under every mystery and wonder. More- 
over, the evidences of a general turning 
away from gross idolatry and a relig- 
ion of the senses are already to be seen 
|high and low, in the popularity among 
the wondering aboriginal tribes of certain 
spiritual teachers, in the spread among 
ithe middle classes of certain mystical 
| opinions, and in the perceptible proclivity 
itoward the faith of Islam exhibited by 
‘some of the leading princes of Rajputana. 
A LYALL. 








From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


“Up and down as dull as grammar, 
On an eve of holiday.” 
Mrs, Brown1na. 

“He says ‘It’s not the slightest use to 
wake them, my dear; they’ll neither un- 
derstand the matter nor feel it.’ So 
with that he kissed them — asleep, you 
know in those two beds —and off he 
went.” 

These words were spoken by my nurse 
one evening as she sat at her tea witha 
friend whom she had invited to spend the 
evening with her. 

“ And took your mistress and the lit- 
tle boy with him, didn’t he?” said the 
friend. 

“Yes, and they are coming back to-mor- 
row.” 

“And how long is Mr. Graham to be 
away?” 

“ Nobody knows —it’s Sydney that 
he’s gone to—they went to see him 
sail.” 

“And you mean to go with her to 
the out-of-the-way place you told me 
of?” 

“Yes; but how missis can put her head 
I’d as lief 
stop here and never see a soul as go there, 
where they’ll live just as if they weren’t 
gentlefolks.”” 

“ Maybe you'll find it better than you ex- 
pect,’’ observed the friend. 

“I don’t see how that can be,” replied 
nurse; “missis has explained it all to me. 
r I'should wish, nurse,’ says she ‘ that there 
‘should be no misunderstanding between 
us. You wish to remain in my service?’ 
i*If you please, ma’am,’ says I. Says she 
again, ‘ Do you know what sort of a house 
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I am going to?’ ‘ No, ma’am,’ says I; ‘but 
I don’t need to know, for I shall not have 
to clean it.’ ” 

“You were right there,” said the friend ; 
“and of course she won’t expect any clean- 
ing of you.” 

Nurse proceeded —“‘I suppose,’ says 
missis, ‘you know that your master has 
had losses;’ and then on she went, and 
told me that he was obliged to leave her 
in England, and that she had a small prop- 
erty of her own, which was two acres of 
land and a windmill. These were almost 
in the midst of a common, and the mill was 

let, to a very respectable couple. On the 
land she said were two cottages, such as 
poor folks live in. ‘You need make no 
mistake,’ says she, ‘ about them; they have 
brick floors, and the door opens into the 
front kitchen of each. One of those front 
kitchens I mean to have for my parlour, 
the other will be the nursery. There are 
two little back kitchens behind, where the 
cooking and all that must be done; and 
there are four little attics above, where 
we must sleep. Those cottages,’ she 
says, ‘will not let, because they are in 
such a lonesome place, therefore the best 
thing I can do is to live in them, and 
the garden ground will provide fruit and 
vegetables,’ ” 

“T would not have gone with her,” said 
the friend. 

“She is a very nice lady to live with,” 
urged our nurse. 

“ But she is a very out-of-the-way per- 
son,” continued the friend. 

“ Oh, I don’t care for that,” said nurse, 
“so long as she never interferes with me; 
besides, she allows a great deal of liberty, 
and never troubles herself to look after 
things, but just lies on the sofa reading her 
books, and writing —no wonder she has 
the headache.”’ 

“But they do say she gets money by 
writing,’ remarked the friend. 

My nurse shook her head. 

“ Nobody would buy such ridiculous 
things,” she replied, “as missis covers her 
paper with. I’ve often seen them — the 
are rounds, and squares, and triangles, a 
going in and out of one another. John — 
that was our footman before they lost 
their property —said they were Mathew- 
matics.” 

I cannot say that I distinctly regretted 
this intended absence of my father. A 
week isa long time toa little child, and 
ten miles a great distance — a much longer 
time and a much greater distance I did not 
picture clearly to myself; besides, the ab- 
sence of my brother induced me to play 
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with my little sister Amy, and in that nat- 
ural and healthy companionship I found 
consolation for the want both of parents 
and expeditions to the minster. 

In the course of time my mother and 
Snap came home. Very soon there was a 
great deal of noise and confusion in the 
house: furniture was sold, and other fur- 
niture packed up; till one day, as I was 
looking out of the window, I saw a fly 
standing at the door, and my mother com- 
ing up to me, kissed me, and told me to 
look at my old nursery, and then at the 
minster, for most likely I should never see 
them any more. 

Mr. Mompesson was present. I asked 
if I should never see him any more. He 
said he could not tell. This inclined me 
to cry, but Snap laughing at me and say- 
ing that it would be very jolly to live in 
the country, I was cheered; and Mompey 
having kissed me lovingly, we got into the 
fly, and began a journey which lasted all 


day. 

- late in April. The fields were full 
of buttercups, and the hawthorn was in bud. 
Snap, as I remember, was in high spirits, 
but my mother sometimes shed tears. She 
was generally a silent person, but that 
day she made many efforts to talk, and 
towards evening her spirits rose, and we 
beheld the place that nurse had called “a 
hole.” 

A most lovely and desirable place we 
thought it.. Two cottages built together, 
and thatched, standing on a great green 
common, which in front stretched away for 
miles, and was studded with little hillocks 
covered with broom. This was-what met 
our eyes, and we were delighted. The 
little hillocks were golden with broom 
blossom, and here and there was green 
heather, or stunted hawthorn trees and 
patches of wild flowers. 

At the back was an orchard and a vege- 
table garden, also the mill with the millers 
cottage, and the miller’s large duck-pond 
and cow-shed, and beyond these was the 
common again; nota single object to be 
seen on its green expanse, and no variety 
of colour but what was supplied by the 
winding sandy road that crossed it in the 
direction of the nearest town. Inside, the 
cottages did not communicate. In the one 
on the left was the little parlour; it had a 
round table in it, mamma’s sofa and chairs, 
and a good-sized set of book-shelves. It 
had also a piece of old turkey carpet on 
the floor, In the little room over it, 
mamma slept with Amy; in the attic 
at the back stood Snap’s bed, and I had 
the corresponding attic in the other 
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‘creed that there should be only two conju- 


house. Though we had come from a 
handsome and well-appointed house, I do 
not think that these arrangements struck 
us as at allshabby or uncomfortable, and 
in some respects we were far happier than 
before, for we perceived that we should 
now enjoy the sweets of liberty. A young 
servant had been hired to help nurse, and 
these between them conducted the house- 
hold with little or no interference from my 
mother. But we did not now take regular 
walks as heretofore; we might wander 
where we liked in perfect sefety — nurse 
could not spare the time to go with us, nor 
was there any need for surveillance. Ex- 
cepting on market day, not a cart jogged 
and not a farmer plodded along the sandy 
road; but on that day the miller’s wife, 
Mrs. Sampson, put on her best print gown, 
and came out to chat with stray passers- 
by; our nurse and her assistant also wore 
their best ribbons then, and gossipped 
over the low garden-hedge ; for from Mon- 
day morning early to Friday evening late 
they never saw a soul, and if Saturday 
happened to be wet, sore were their lamen- 
tations. My mother used to lie on her 
sofa and read, or sit at her desk writing 
almost all day; but she superintended our 
lessons for a short time in the morning, 
and sometimes, as a rare pleasure for us, 
she would take a ramble with us on the 
common. We had now reached an age 
when she seemed to think it a neeedless 
and useless attempt to keep us in ignor- 
ance any longer, and she generally an- 
swered our questions fully and as clearly 
as shecould. Isay our questions, not that 
any were originated by me, but that I par- 
ticipated, as far as I could understand 
them, in all Snap’s speculations, doubts, 
and wonders. We, however, led a much 
more healtiy life than had hitherto been 
tue case. We dined at twelve, and after 
that we might ramble out till hunger 
brought us home to our evening meal; 
thus from one o’clock till seven we often 
ran about or sat playing among the purple 
and gold flowers, the grey lichens and the 
white camomiles. For some time after we 
reached that pleasant home, we were ex- 
ceedingly happy, though we had our diffi- 
culties and perplexities, for after a while 
we became engaged in the somewhat ardu- 
ous task of constructing an entirely new 
language, grammar, spelling and all. It 
was of course my brother’s idea to make 
this language, and when I had teen taken 
into partnership I helped as well as I 
could. 

The verbs of our language were to be 
all regular, and to save trouble, Snap de- 
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gations. 

The great present convenience of the 
language was to be the impossibility of its 
being understood by others when we spoke 
it, but our humble ambition was that at 
some future day it would, or at least might, 
become the universal language of mankind. 
Indeed, after we had spent many months 
in contriving it, we thought it would be a 
shame if it did not; but as we had often 
been told of the difficulty experienced by 
foreigners in pronouncing the “ th,’ we 
decided on omitting this sound, to make 
them more willing to learn it. We agreed 
very happily about the language itself, but 
were always wrangling about the spelling. 
The misery caused by the sounds of the 
vowels never shall I forget; we had in- 
tended to have only five, but were at last 
obliged to increase these sounds to 
eleven. 

Some of Snap’s original poems and my 
first journal are written in this language ; 
and we were deep in the labour of its.con- 
struction when our mother discovered the 
fact, and was not at all elated, but, on the 
contrary, exceedingly annoyed, though we 
took great pains to explain its merits to 
her. 

Perhaps it was to prevent the activity of 
our minds from being entirely wasted in 
wrong directions, that about this time she 
engaged a tutor for us, being, as she ex- 
plained to Snap, unable to give her time 
to his education, as she had so much writ- 
ing to do. She took great pains to im- 
press upon us that we were to be very obe- 
dient and obliging to our new tutor, and 
very attentive to his lessons. He was to 
sleep at the miller’s house, and ourdittle 
nursery was to be furbished up as a school- 
room. 

In due time the tutor made his appear- 
ance. He came in with sufficient assur- 
ance ; he heard us read — we lisped horri- 
bly; he saw us write —our writing was 
dreadful. He seemed a good youth 
enough. That he was very young was 
evident; we had been told that he had 
just left King’s College, London, so we 
treated him with great deference, and 
whatsoever he did we admired. Thus, 
when he whistled while mending our pens, 
and when he cut his initials on the wooden 
desk, we thought these acts proofs of su- 
periority. He, however, did not seem as 
well pleased with us, for he had encouraged 
us to talk that he might discover what we 
knew, and he shortly began to look hot, 
uncomfortable, and perplexed. Finally, 
he remarked that it was time to “shut up 
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shop,” asked if there were any rabbits on 
the common, and affably decreed that we 
might come out with him and show him 
about. 

Off we all set, first to the mill for a dog, 
then to the heath, when, finding our new 
friend gracious and friendly, we shortly 
began to chatter and explain various 
things to him and to argue with each 
other. 

At last we sat down. Our tutor sunk 
into silence, whistled softly, and stared 
from one of us to the other. Snap, in the 
joy of his heart, was describing our new 
language, and — oh, audacious act! — was 
actually asking him whether he would like 
to learn it. 

Not a word did he say, but a sort of 
alarm began to show itself in his face; 
and at length, at the end of a sharp argu- 
ment between us, he started up and ex- 
claimed — 

“TI say! there’s something wrong hére 
—a child of six, and talk about a strong 
preterite! good gracious ! ”’ 

“So I tell her,’”’ said Snap; “she ought 
to know better than to expect all our verbs 
to have strong preterites.” 

“ Come home, young ones,” said sour tu- 
tor. 
We rose, and he set off at a steady pace ; 
we sneaked behind, aware that something 
was wrong. We wondered why he went 
so fast, for he was evidently tired, and 
often wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief. At the cottage-door he met my 
mother. : 

“T hope you have had a pleasant walk,” 
she said. 

“Oh yes, thank you—at least — not 
exactly. It’s —it’s not exactly what I ex- 
pected.” 

“ You can go into the orchard, children, 
and play there,” said my mother, and she 
and our new tutor went in and had a long 
conversation together. 

When we next met him, which was after 
tea, he appeared very ill at ease, and Snap, 
who since our walk had become quite at 
home with him, asked him a great many 
questions, which related chiefly, as I re- 
member, to ghosts, spirits, the magnetic 
poles, and other every-day matters. Fi- 
nally, observing his discomfort, we pro- 
posed to do some Shakespeare for him, and 
he sat staring at us under this infliction till 
nurse called us away to bed. 

The next morning at breakfast our 
mother gave us a lecture respecting our 
general behaviour and the manner in 
which we talked. We had very much sur- 
prised our new tutor, she said, and we 
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were not to act scenes before him any 
more, or he would certainly be displeased. 

In the midst of the meal, Mr. Sampson, 
the miller, appeared at the open door, 
looking flushed and excited. 

“ New tooter’s off, ma’am,” said he; “I 
said he wouldn’t stop.” 

“ Off!” repeated my mother. 

“Yes, ma’am, gone—run away,” re- 
plied the miller. 

“ Extraordinary !, run away, Mr. Samp- 
son! what can you mean?” 

“Yes, mam. I said to my wife last 
night, ‘That young chap won't stay. I 
know it by the look of him.’ And sure 
enough this morning, just after I went to 
the mill, he dropped himself and his bag 
out o’ window, and off he ran. When I 
came in just now, my wife said, ‘ He’s off, 
John; the tooter has run away.’ ” 

“Have you any reason to think he was 
not satisfied with his accommodation? ” 
asked my mother. 

The miller shook his head. “No, 
ma’am; but we heard him muttering to 
himself last night. ‘I can stand a good 
deal,’ said the tooter, ‘but I can’t stand 
a strong——,’ we could not hear the 
last word, though he said it over several 
times.” 

“ Strong butter?” suggested nurse, who 
had brought in some cress, and was lis- 
tening to the recital with interest. 

“No, it wasn’t butter, I know,” replied 
the honest miller. 

“And it couldn’t well be beer,” said 
nurse, “ for I’m sure our beer is as weak as 
water.” 

Here nurse and Mr. Sampson retired, 
and my mother seemed to be lost in 
thought. 

Half an hour after, when nurse came in 
again to clear away the breakfast things, 
my mother said — 

“It is very strange that this young 
man should have disappeared in such a 
hurry.” 

Nurse said nothing but she looked 
wise. 

“What do you consider the reason to 
have been?” said my mother, point- 
blank. 

“ Why, really, ma’am, the children do say 
such strange things, and they look so queer, 
bless ’em, and their play-actings are so 
awful-like, that I do assure you I should 
often be uneasy in my mind with them 
myself if I had not been used to them so 
long.” 

“You cannot believe that this young 
mar was afraid of them,” said my 
mother. 
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“Perhaps he thought it would save 
trouble to run off and have done with it,” 
said nurse, glancing aside from the ques- 
tion. 

“T really do not know what is to be 
done,” remarked my mother. 

“ Well, ma’am,” answered nurse, coming 
to the rescue with some practical sugges- 
tions, “the children might have their hair 
cut; and perhaps you could send to the 
town for some pomatum, for Master 
Graham’s hair sticks out just like tow; 
that would make them look better. And 
then they might be particular forbid,” she 
continued, glancing at us with a severe 
regard of control,—*“ particular forbid to 
talk their gibberish language, or act their 
Hamlets and their other spirits, or ask the 
next gentleman any outlandish questions 
that nobody that ever lived can answer, 
till he gets used to them.” 

“Next market-day Mr. Sampson had 
better be asked to bring some pomatum,” 
replied my mother. 

“Thank you, ma’am; and [ could cut 
missy’s hair short myself if I might; it 
will be quite ruined by the time she is 
grown up if she wears it now so long and 
rough.” 

My mother had already taken up her 
book. 

“Well, nurse, just as you like,” said 
she. 

No steps were taken on that day, but 
there was a long consultation between 
nurse and Mrs. Sampson; and when, one 
week after, mamma announced that she 
had engaged another tutor, our hair was 
all cropped short under their joint super- 
intendence in Mrs. Sampson’s kitchen. A 
quantity of pomatum was next rubbed 
into it, and if we did not then look like 
other children, as they flattered them- 
selves, we certainly looked very different 
from our former selves. Our mother and 
nurse did not take much trouble to inform 
us beforehand what was going to happen. 
We heard one day at breakfast that the 
new tutor was coming at ten o’clock, and 
nurse occupied herself for a long while 
over my toilet and Snap’s, shaking her 
head over my hands, and lamenting that 
they were as brown as berries. 

Enter new tutor, introduced by my 
mother, — a tall, cheerful young man fol- 
lowed by two dogs. His countenance 
expressed great amusement, and when 
mamma had retired, he looked at us both 
with considerable attention, while his dogs 
lay panting at his feet with their tongues 
out. 

As for me, I was dreadfully abashed, and 
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felt myself to be a kind of impostor, who 
must carefully conceal what I was, or the 
new tutor might run away. 

“Come here,” said the new tutor to 
Snap, “and let the little fellow come too. 
Oh, she’s a girl, I remember. Well, come 
here both of you, and let me see what you 
are like. You, number one, I suppose, are 
at the head of this class?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Snap. 

“ What’s your name, youngster?” 

“ Tom Graham sir.” 

“Now, you just look at me, will you? 
I hear — are a very extraordinary little 
chap. I am very extraordinary myself! 
I shall never give double lessons when I 
am angry.” 

Encouraged by the gay tone of his 
voice, I looked up, on which he said — 

“And what can you do, little one, 


hey?” 

Being for once abashed, I shrank behind 
Snap, but was pulled out by his long arm, 
and straightway set on his knee, while 
Snap at his desire, gave an account of my 
acquirements and his own. 

After this the dogs were sent out, our 
new tutor began to examine our books, 
and speedily won our love by the clear 
manner in which he explained and illus- 
trated everything. - 

In the course of the morning it came 
out that I did not know how to work. 

“Not know how to work, and begin 
Greek?” he exclaimed. “Where’s the 
nurse? fetch her in.” 

In came nurse, curtseying. 

“Why, Mrs. What’s-your-name,” said 
our tutor, “1 understand that your young 
lady cannot work!” 

urse, taken by surprise, stammered 
out some excuse. 

“It’s a very great neglect,” proceeded 
our new tutor, in a half bantering tone; 
“fetch some of your gussets and things, 
and let her begin directly.” 

“Now, sir?” said nurse. 

“To be sure; set her going, and I’ll su- 
perintend. I can thread a needle with any 
man!” 

“ Sir, she hasn’t got a thimble,” 

“Tt’s a decided thing that she must have 
a thimble.” 

“ Oh yes, sir, that it is.” 

Mr. Smith was discomforted by this in- 
formation, but not for long. Three days 
after, on a glorious sunny afternoon, as 
Snap and I were playing on the common, 
we saw him strolling towards us with a 
large parcel under his arm... 

“Come here, you atom,” said he to me, 
'“T have something to show you.” 
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So I cae and crouched beside him, for 
he had seated himself on the grassy bank, 
and he very shortly unfolded to my eyes | 
one of the sweetest sights that can be seen 
by a little girl. It was a doll, a large, 
smiling wax doll. Beside it he spread out 
several pieces of gay print and silk and 
ribbon. He had bought them, he said, at ' 
the town; and moreover, he had bought a; 
thimble. 

To ask mamma’s help would have been 
of little use, and he scorned to ask that of 
nurse ; but, by giving his mind to the task, | 
and making his own independent observa- 
tions, he designed, by the help of his com- 
passes, several garments for the doll, and 
these, in the course of time, he and I made, 
thereby giving exceeding satisfaction to 
the servants and the family at the mill, 
who used furtively to watch his proceed- 
ings with great amusement. 

fr. Smith stayed with us for some time, 
and won our whole hearts, but he had 
ceased to be remarkable in my opinion, 
for children soon get accustomed to any- 
thing. Oue day, however, I was sitting on 
the floor of the mill, playing with a young 
kitten, when our nurse came in, aa Mrs. 
Sampson began to consult her concerning 
the starching and getting-up of Mr. Smith's 
collars, for she washed for him, and it ap- 
peared that Mr. Smith was uncommonly 
particular about the said collars. 

It was then that the miller made this 
sagacious observation — 

“Mr. Smith,” said he, “is a very remark- 
able young gentleman. Was he brought 
up to tootering? I know better. Does 
he want the money he gets by it? I 
should say not. Very well, then, I ask 
you this question, What is he here for?”’ 

“ Ah,” said nurse, “what is he here 
for?” 

“For if ever there was a dull place,” 
observed the miller, “this is it.” 

“Some folks” remarked Mrs. Sampson 
calmly, “didn’t go to church yesterday 
morning i 

“In consequence of the cow being ill,” 
interrupted the miller. 

“ Ay, the cow; it must ha’ been a com- 
fort to her that folks were asleep in the 
mill instead of going to church, in partic- 
ular if folks never went near her all ser- 
vice time.” 

“Martha!” said the miller, “don’t be 
aggravating. You'll never make me be- 
lieve that if you heard anything yester- 
day morning, you could have kept it from 
me all this time.” 








“T didn’t hear a word, John,” said Mrs. 
Sampson langhing. 
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‘“‘ Then what did you see, Martha? ” 

“To hear the man talk! as if he didn’t 
know my place was behind the pillar!” 

“Then nurse saw something, and has 
been telling you,” said the miller. 

“ There now, how full of curiosity some 
men are,” said nurse. “I saw Mr. Smith, 
to be sure, sitting with missis in her pew, 
and I saw the two children with them.” 

A good deal of laughing took place here, 
and I wondered why. The milier looked 
puzzled. 

“ He’s not what one would call a white- 
faced gentleman at any time,” observed 
Mrs. Sampson. 

“No!” said nurse, “and yesterday when 
the door banged how he did colour up!” 

“The squire is a deal more regular at 
church than you are, John!” added Mrs. 
Sampson. 

“So indeed is the whole family,” said 
nurse ; “but that is no business of ours. 
Miss Fanny had on her pink muslin yes- 
terday. She was last, and I suppose she 
let the door go, for, as I said, it banged.” 

“You don’t say that!” cried the miller, 
with a radiant face. 

“ Don’t say what?” repeated nurse, who 
at that moment seemed to remember my 
presence. “ All I say is, if the door bangs 
and startles the congregation, it ought to 
have its hinges oiled.” 

“Hold your tongue, John,” cried Mrs. 
Sampson, before the honest miller had 
said a word; and I, who was angry that 
Mr. Smith should be thought to have deli- 
cate nerves, exclaimed, “I don't believe 
Mr Smith was a bit frightened about the 
door. I shall ask him if he was.” 

“No, miss, I wouldn’t” said Mrs. Samp- 
son earnestly ; “because he might not like 
it. And Sampson is going to speak to the 
moe about oiling it before next Sun- 

ay.” 

“Yes, that Iam!” said the miller. 

“But I don’t believe he cares about it 
at all,” I repeated. 

After this many things were said to im- 
press on me the propriety of my not 
“breathing a onl ”? of all this to Mr. 
Smith. But my mother coming by and 
calling me, I ran away from my advisers, 
and did not think about the door till that 
afternoon, when being out on the heath 
with Mr. Smith, I, after the fashion of chil- 
dren, asked him — 

“Mr. Smith, you are not afraid of things, 
are you?” 

Mr. Smith was just then sewing. 

“ What things?” he inquired. 

“ Oh, I know you are not afraid of guns, 
nor of leaping over gates, but Mrs. Samp- 
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son says that you were so frightened last 
Sunday when Miss Fanny banged the 
door, that you coloured up.” 

“Mrs. Sampson! what business is it of 
hers?” exclaimed Mr. Smith angrily. 

“ But I said I was sure you were not,” I 
continued, looking up into his face, and lo! 
the healthy brown cheeks were glowing 
with a clear red, which suffused his face 
and mounted up into his temples. Mr. 
Smith had “coloured up ”’ again. 

“There never was such a plague of a 
needle,” said he angrily. “I don’t believe 
it has any eye at all. There, take it, 
child!” 

So saying he flung the work over to me, 
and starting up began to walk vehemently 
up and down. Iknew that something 
troubled him and made him restless; and 
seeing him marching about fretting him- 
self, I did not dare to say a word, but I 
told Snap what I had heard, and Snap was 
in an ecstacy, and turned head over heels 
several times — his usual way of testify- 
ing approbation. 

“Oh, how jolly!” said Snap; “that’s 
what I always wished to see people do. 
Why, Dolly, don’t you know in all the 

lays and the poetry people are in love? 
bat Ihave never found any real persons 
yet who were. Mr. Smith and Miss Fanny 
are in love, I’m sure. Now we'll see what 
they do.” 

Poor Mr. Smith! what an agreeable 
surveillance this promised him. But he 
remained happily unaware of the interest 
he was exciting; he did not know how if 
he sighed, which he did very often, Snap 
whispered to me, “ That’s all right, he is 
thinking about Miss Fanny.” Nor how, 
if he appeared to be in low spirits, we 
speculated as to whether his lady love had 
been unkind. 


I have not said anything hitherto con- 
cerning the church which we attended. It 
was two miles off, on the confines of the 
common ; but until this time I had not felt 
any particular interest in the service, for I 
did not understand our old vicar’s sermons, 
and our pew had high sides, so that I could 
see nothing. When, however, our party be- 
came larger by the tutor, and Amy began 
to go to church, a fresh pew was awarded 
to my mother — one in a part of the aisle 
which had been newly seated, and in 
which we could both see and hear perfect- 
ly well. 

Now in describing what we did in that 
pew for several Sundays one after the 
other, let me explain that I only chronicle 
—Ido not excuse; and at the same time 
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that I record, I must needs confess that I 
have often since wasted the hours of 
prayer and praise at a riper age, and with 
less temptation. 

Our tutor sat at the door of the pew in 
full view of us both; his collars were 
starched, his gloves well-fitting, the whole 
man arrayed in that somewhat costly, 
plain, substantial, and wholly becoming 
manner peculiar to an English gentleman. 
We were early — we were always early — 
for we started by his watch, and he took 
care to allow plenty of time for the walk. 
As I sat with my little feet upon the has- 
sock, I used to watch every opening of the 
door, and mark whose entrance he looked 
up to watch, and who of the waiting con- 
gregation watched him. 

The clergyman and his wife would enter. 
Mr. Smith always mechanically followed 
with his _~ the former to the vestry, the 
latter to her pew; then the few Sunday- 
school children would bustle in, their teach- 
ers behind them — these he never failed to 
observe with interest ; then the farmers and 
their wives, and the few labourers, would 
stalk with their hob-nailed shoes down the 
brick floors and the aisles —all these his 
eyes followed. But then there would be 
a pause; and invariably the last, as we 
were the first, the Squire’s family would 
approach. That slow door would swing 
on its hinges, and a steady step would come 
on, followed by other footsteps, soft, and 
with the rustling of silks accompanying 
them, together with a certain gentle urgen- 
cy of quickness, as if the owners wished to 
be settled in their pew before the clergyman 
reached his desk. The skirts of those 
silken dresses would brush against the 
door of our pew, within ar inch or two of 
his arm, which leaned upon it; the long 
curls and the veil would nearly touch his 
shoulder. But for these fellow-worship- 
pers Mr. Smith never raised his eyes; they 
remained as if glued to the floor. He rose 
with the rest of the congregation, he knelt, 
he sat, the heavy lids unlifted; and we 
used to watch him to see how long it 
would be before he would raise his head 
and look up; when he did, it was always 
« hurried, troubled glance, always to the 
same place— Miss Fanny’s place. But 
be it known that Miss Fanny evinced no 
symptoms whatever of suffering under the 
same kind of trouble. She could look any- 
where, and she did. Sometimes she looked 
at Mr. Smith; and if by a rare chance she 
caught his eye, she ‘remained calm and un- 
ruffled, though he was changing from pale 





to red with agitated feeling. 











From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WANDERINGS IN JAPAN. 


I. 


THE rainy season was over, but not the 
rain.. It had been an unusually wet year, 
even for Japan, and we, the inhabitants of 
the plain of Yedo, had been living in the 
midst of mire and slosh not to be described. 
Stewed for weeks in a moist, unhealthy 
heat, shaving-tackle, knives, and guns 
were covered with rust unpleasant to the 
touch; boots and shoes bore a rich crop of 
unwholesome fungus; and such portions 
of our crazy wood-and-paper built cottages 
as had been spared by the violence of a 
recent typhoon smelt of mould and damp: 
the very people one met in the streets 
looked mildewed and sodden, as if being 
hung out to dry would have done them, as 
well as their clothes, a world of good. It 
was evident that, for health’s sake, a 
trip to the hills had become necessary, 
and accordingly I determined to make a 
start of it. 

Being anxious to make my trip a means 
of collecting some of the old legends with 
which the country along which my route lay 
abounds, I persuaded a native scholar in my 
employ, named Shiraki, to come with me. 
He being a Samurai, or man of gentle 
blood, did not like to confess that he was 
no horseman, and having ascertained that 
he could procure a confidential nag of 

uiet manners, given neither to kicking, 
shying, nor running away, puta bold face 
upon the matter, and professed delight at 
the idea. As for my Chinese servant, Lin 
Fu, I felt no uneasiness on his score; he 
was as adaptable as moist clay, and 
whether riding on an ordinary saddle or 
on a pack-horse, or pinched up in a native 
palanquin, he was equally at home and 
equally happy. My groom and three of 
the Bettégumi, a native corps raised some 
years back to escort, protect, and spy upon 
foreigners, completed the party. Stay — 
I had forgotten one most important com- 
panion, at any rate the one that created 
the greatest sensation by the way, and the 
only one besides myself that understood 
English — my dog Lion, a black retriever 
of great beauty, born of English parents 
some eighteen months back in this distant 
land. As he went frisking and gambolling 
along the road, the women and children 
would cry out in astonishment, “Oya! 
oya! Look at the barbarian and his 
‘Come-here!’ Kirei da ne! What a 
pretty creature!” The Japanese believe 
that “Come-here!” is English for a dog, 
for when our countrymen first reached 
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Japan they brought dogs with them and, 
hearing them call out, “ Come-here! Come- 
here!” when their pets strayed, the natives 
took it into their heads that “ Come-here,” 
could mean nothing but dog. 

Travelling westward along the great 
high-road, and leaving the port of Yoko. 
hama on our left, we halted for the night 
at the village of Totsuka, some four-and- 
twenty miles from Yedo. Having seen 
my horse rubbed down and bedded, I 
strolled out to smoke a cheroot. The 
day’s work being over, the country-folk 
were standing about their doors in pic- 
turesque groups —the men for the most 
part naked to the waist, and fresh from 
the bath, the women almost always tidy, 
and sometimes even smart—enjoying the 
cool of the evening and chatting away in 
eager idleness, bestowing little or no no- 
tice upon the foreigner, whose presence 
among them has during the last ten years 
become a matter of familiarity : in gad con- 
trast to their cheery rest, the unhappy in- 
mates of the village stew were bedizening 
and painting themselves for the night, and 
sitting down wearily at the open window 
to attract the attention of travellers. At 
one of these highroad pleasure-houses, by- 
the-by, I once saw a very melancholy 
sight; an unhappy girl, driven to despair 
in her loathing of the life to which she had 
been sold, had contrived to make her es- 
cape, in spite of the argus-eyed watching 
of her owner ; she was caught and brought 
back, and to punish her, having been 
beaten and ill-used, she was bound hand 
and foot, and exposed in that condition in 
the front of the house, as a warning to 
those of her mates who might attempt to 
follow her example. Turning down a 
country lane, I came upon a rustic scene of 
no little beauty. In the foreground was a 
farm-house, warmly thatched and cosy- 
looking, in front of which Miss O Hana, 
the Flower, was drawing water at the well 
and exchanging a friendly greeting with 
the laborious Genkichi, who, hoe on shoul- 
der, was trudging home from his work in 
the fields. Round and about the house 
were rich groves of fir and pine, crypto- 
meria and bamboo, and among these ran a 
mound, called, as such hillocks usually are, 
after Fuji Yama the Peerless Mountain, 
commanding a noble view over hill and 
vale, richly endowed by nature, and turned 
to good account by the handiwork of man. 
Every available square foot of land is 
made to bear its tribute of rice, millet, 
buckwheat, or vegetables, and the hill-sides 
are richly clothed with valuable timber. 
For the Japanese husbandman is a hard- 
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working and industrious soul, toiling early 
and late, chiefly to make sure the rice-crop, 
of which he, poor man, may scarcely get a 
taste. Sic vos non vobis! He must con- 
tent himself with coarse fare — millet, 
buck-wheat, and a piece of salted turnip- 
radish for a relish. 

Having given time for Lin Fu to arrive 
with the coolies bearing the baggage, un- 
pack the same and prepare my dinner — 
for on the journey he, handiest of men, is 
cook, and no mean cook either, in addition 
to his other functions —I return to mine 
inn to take such ease as may be found 
where there are neither tables, nor chairs, 
nor beds. The mats, soft indeed and 
white (but nimium ne crede colori) serve all 
purposes: on them we squat and eat; on 
them we lie down and sleep, when the fleas 
exceptionally hungry and poisonous, with 
which they swarm, will allow us a few mo- 
ments’ respite. 

October 7th. — The clouds that had been 
gathering round the mountain-tops the 
uight before were still hanging gloomily 
over the landscape when I awoke and 
looked out. A threatening, ugly morning. 
However, it wanted three good hours yet 
of our starting-time, so I squatted down 
and tried to write some letters, intending 
to send a man to catch the mail at Yoka- 
hama. But cramp interfered with iron 
hand — for it is no easy matter to write 
sitting on the floor without desk or table — 
and the letters which reached home by 
that ship were of the briefest. 

At nine o'clock, after I had finished my 
breakfast of tea and eggs, Shiraki came in 
to say that horsesand men were ready. A 
shout of O Déekaké! — “the Imperial going 
forth” —is raised by Shiraki and taken 
up in chorus by landlord, guards, maids, 
coolies, and all the idle folk about the inn, 
and out I stalk, walking through a perfect 
avenue of obeisances, with a feeling of shy- 
ness which not even long use of eastern 
courtesies has sufficed to remove. Nowa 
Japanese can always look dignified under 
these circumstances, having a signal ad- 
vantage indeed over the European; for he 
who would occupy the best rooms at a 
Japanese inn must take off his boots on 
entering the house, out of respect for the 
mats, which it would be treason to sully; 
and I hold it to be very difficult for a man 
to appear at his ease, listening to a whole 
string of obsequious compliments whilst he 
is struggling into a pair of butcher boots ; 
while a Japanese shuffles on his sandals, 
which are handed to him by his sandal- 
bearer kneeling, and mounts his horse 
with the most supreme indifference, leav- 
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ing his host and the myrmidons of the inn 
still singing the imperial praises. 

We now left the great high-road, and 
struck off to the left into a country lane. 
The rains had left the roads in a sad state. 
The horses could hardly struggle through 
the deep mire of thick holding clay out of 
which they drew their hoofs with a noise 
as of sucking. The little Japanese pones 
managed pretty well; but my own beast, 
a heavy, big-boned Australian, sank up to 
his knees nearly at every step, and I was 
forced to dismount and lead Shas sald 
to the joy of my friend Shiraki, who was 
glad enough of an excuse to follow my ex- 
ample. In this manner we slipped and 
slid along for about seven miles of lovely 
scenery, hill and dale, rice-fields — crop, 
alas! not ripening), and woodland. Many 
a shrine or holy niche stands by the way- 
side or crowns some picturesque hilltop, to 
which a flight of steps ascends. Nothing 
can be prettier than the scenery of these 
valleys. They are on asmall scale, it is 
true, and it may be said against them that 
each dell is to the last as one Dromio is to 
the other; but they are so bright and 
green, and the banks between which they 
lie are so charmingly wooded, with such 
varied tints in the foliage (especially 
while the autumn glory of the maples 
lasts), that the eye never wearies of look- 
ing upon them. 

Among these hills lies the site of the 
ancient city of Kamakura, which we pres- 
ently reach. 

In the middle of the seventh century 
of our era there lived a certain prince 
whose name was Kamadari. He was the 
most powerful noble of his day and in high 
favour at court. Now it happened that, 
having been sent by the Emperor to un- 
dertake a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Kashima in the province of Shimdésa he 
rested by the way at the village of Yui in 
Sagami, and as he slept he dreamt a 
dream, in which he was miraculously 
warned to go and bury the precious sickle 
(kama), which was the badge of his name, 
at the pine mount on Mount Okura. This 
he did in obedience to the warning which 
he had received, and from that time forth 
the name of the place was' changed from 
Okura (the great storehouse) to Kama- 
kura (or the sickle storehouse) from kama, 
a sickle, and kura, a place of safety, or 
storehouse. 

Prince Kamadari, who traced his de- 
scent in direct line to the gods, died in the 
year 669 a.p. Immediately before his 
death the Emperor visited him in person, 
and conferred upon him the family name 
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of Fujiwara and the dignity of Taijékwan, 
an honour which had never been given be- 
fore and has never been given since. For 
Kamadari had rendered great and signal 
service to the empire in former years by 
ridding it of a certain minister named Isu- 
ka, who, during the reign of the Empress 
Kogoku (642-644 a.p.) had usurped the 

wer and contrived to make himself a 
<ind of dictator in the land. 

After their father’s death the sons of 
Kamadari came to great honour. From 
the eldest son sprang the five families in 
which were hereditarily vested the offices 
of Kwambaku, or Prime Minister of the 
Mikado, and Sesshé, or Regent, during the 
Mikado’s minority, both of which offices, 
by-the-by, have been abolished under the 
new political system which began in 1868. 
The second son was appointed governor 
of the eight provinces of Kwanté,* and 
took up his residence here at Kamakura, 
which from that time forth until the 16th 
century, became the military capital of the 
eastern division of the empire. When the 
family of H6jé became all-powerful in the 
land, they transferred the seat of the gov- 
ernment of the east to their own castle- 
town of Odawara at the foot of the Hakoné 
range of mountains, and Kamakura gradu- 
ally fell into ruins. It is now a mere dis- 
trict consisting of thirteen villages, and, 
excepting the temples, not a trace remains 
of its former splendour. This is to be ac- 
counted for by the ephemeral character of 
Japanese houses, which being built of wood 
and paper, once having fallen are swept 
away and no more seen. If the city of 
Yedo, vast as it is, were to be abandoned 
and allowed to go to rack and ruin, fifty 
years hence the walls of the castle, and, 
es a temple or two would probably 

e 





the only vestiges left to mark its 
it b d 1 
t being my purpose to spend a couple 
of days among eyo and holy places 
of Kamakura, I put up at the not too clean 
inn which is at the foot of the great temple 
of Hachiman. A fat, good-natured Mari- 
tornes, sore afflicted with the national com- 
plaint, the itch, prepared a cup of tea, and 
having set before us certain thin, greasy 
biscuits something like wafers, announced 
that the Nanushi, or mayor of the village, 
was anxious to come and pay us a visit. 
Right glad was I to bid Shiraki go and 
welcome his worship, for he had been de- 
scribed to me as a perfect storehouse of 


* Kwanto, or “ East of the Barrier,” is the name 
given to the provinces of Musashi, Sagami, Awa, 
— She.nosa, Hitachi, Kotsuke, and Shimo- 
te 5 
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old world lore, knowing and loving every 
stone and nook within his jurisdiction, of 
which he would willingly do the honours, 
thereby saving me from the clutches of a 
certain guide, an old man of the sea, a bore 
of bores, cursed with that peculiar droning 
voice which is the characteristic of the 
professed cicerone all the world over. 

Enter the mayor, a neat, cleanly shaved 
old man, modestly dressed, as becomes 
his station, in the plain grey taffachelass 
robe worn by the middle class, his dirk 
being politely left outside the door. Down 
he goes on his knees and head, drawing a 
long hissing breath in token of respect. 

“Sa! Shiraki! call for some tea,” (Shiraki 
claps his hands) “and offer our guest a 
cheroot.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you! this is in- 
deed difficult to obtain. Interesting, truly 
interesting,” says the mayor, twisting 
about the cheroot in his fingers. But he 
does not like it all the same, and after 
painfully smoking a puff or two he knocks 
out the fire, and having rolled up the end 
in a bit of paper, stows it away in his 
bosom to be taken home as a curiosity. 

“Well Mr. Mayor, we’ve come all this 
way to sce the ‘meisho,’ the lions of 
Kamakura, and under the shadow of so 
famous an antiquary we look forward to 
much enjoyment.” 

“ Nay, nay, sir! I am but a dull old 
fellow, a very rusty blade; still if you 
will condescend to accept my poor guid- 
ance, I shall be glad of the honour of 
offering myself as your pilot.” 

And so we sally forth from our inn, the 
good — leading the way. 

The chief of the sites of Kamakura is 
the glorious old temple of Hachiman. Its 
groves, lotus ponds, stone stairs, heavy- 
eaved shrines, rich with relics of bygone 
ages, Albino horses sacred to the gods, 
uncanny pink-eyed beasts, waxing fat upon 
the beans offered by pious pilgrims; all 
these have been described by every trav- 
eller that has visited the spot, nor need I 
dwell upon their beauties or oddities here. 
My object is chiefly to set before future 
travellers, in as intelligible a manner as 
possible, a few notes which may enable 
them to appreciate the interest which at- 
taches to places along a route which they 
are sure to follow. 

The latter half of the 12th century was 
one of the most important epochs of Jap- 
|anese history, for during that time raged 
the war between the rival houses of Gen 
.and Hei (a civil war with which our own 
_wars of the Roses may in some sense be 
compared), which ended in the victory of 
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the House of Gen, of which Minamoto no 
Yoritomo was the chief. When he had 
conquered his enemies and made himself 
all-powerful in the land, he established 
himself at Kamakura, which he made the 
military capital of Japan, and shortly af- 
terwards, in the year 1192, he was created 
Sei I Tai Shogun, or Barbarian-repressing 
Commander-in-chief, being the first who 
held that title, which foreigners call more 
shortly “ Tycoon.” From that time forth 
until the year 1868, the Emperor, or 
Mikado, became a cypher, the executive 
being in the hands of his commander-in- 
chief, and so it was that we heard many 
fallacies about spiritual and temporal em- 
perors. 

In those days there stood at a place 
called Tsurugaoka, at Yui, a certain an- 
cient temple in honour of the Emperor 
Ojin, deified as the God of War, whom the 
Buddists have identified as their own Mars, 
Hachiman, not on account of any deeds of 
daring he performed by himself, but be- 
cause it was when she was with child, be- 
fore bringing him into the world, that his 
mother, the famous Empress Jingé, con- 
quered the Coreans, in the third century 
A.D., having first girt herself up and mir- 
aculously delayed her confinement until 
she had gained the mastery over he ene- 
mies. This shrine, in the year 1191, Yori- 
tomo caused to be removed to his own cap- 
ital at Kamakura, where it was estabiished 
in its present site. 

Three gods are specially worshipped at 
the temple. First and foremost, occupying 
the place of honour in the centre shrine, at 
the head of the steps, is the god Hachiman. 
On the right is an altar dedicated to his 
mother the Empress Jingo, and on the left 
is another altar, sacred to the Princess 
Onaka. I have before me now one of the 
rude prints of the god Hachiman which are 
sold on the spot; he is represented as a 
fierce warrior, with very slanting eyes, 
with a beard and moustache grotesquely 
trimmed, bearing a bow and arrows, and 
clad, not, as might have been expected, in 
armour, but in the flowing robes and 
quaint cap which make up the costume of 
the court. On the left of the chief 
shrine is a lesser one, in honour of a 
hero called Takénouchi Sukuné, a war- 
rior who accompanied the Empress Jingo 
in her expedition to Corea, and afterwards 
served her by ridding her of a pretender 
to the throne. He has been canonized as 
Kéra Miydjin, or Tamadaré no Kami. The 
two gods on the left and right of the gate 
are called Toyoiwamado and Kushiwama- 
do; they are deities of the Shintd, or in- 
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digenous religion of the country, which is 
a form of hero-worship. The main shrine 
is in the centre of a square, the three sides 
of which are occupied by small altars, in 
which are laid up sacred litters for the 
gods and relics, such as swords, portions 
of garments, pieces of armour, and other 
like curiosities, which belonged to Yorito- 
mo, Yoritsuné, Takauji, and other heroes 
of the brave old days. 

All this portion of the temple was burnt 
down about forty years ago, and rebuilt, 
but the pagoda and vther sacred buildings 
below the grand stone steps are ancient. 
Although built of wood, they have been 
continually kept in repair, so that they 
stand now as they stood in the time of the 
splendour of Yoritomo. 

On the left-hand side the steps are over- 
shadowed by a tree of venerable aspect, 
of the species called Iché, (Salisburia adi- 
amtifolia, Hepburn’s Dict.)—a tree of 
bloody memory, for under it was commit- 
ted one of those crimes which stain the 
history of the Middle Ages in all coun- 
tries. 

In the year 1199 Yoritomo died, leaving 
behind him two sons, Yoriiyé and Sanéto- 
mo. The elder of these two, Yoriiyé, a 
youth eighteen years of age, succeeded his 
father as lord over the warriors of the 
country ; but he was a foolish prince, and 
gave himself up to debauchery and drunk- 
enness, being encouraged in his evil courses 
by his mother’s father, H6j6 Tokimasa, who 
seized upon the real power. Two years 
later the Emperor invested Yoriiyé with 
the full rank of Shogun, which had been 
held by his father, but none the less did 
Tokimasa continue to be master. Yoriiyé 
chafed under the yoke that was put upon 
him, and the city of Kamakura was dis- 
traught by plots and counterplots, the Sho- 
gun being the head of one faction, whilst 

is mother and great-grandfather led the 
other. Not alittle bloodshed ensued, and 
among the victims, Yoriiyé’s infant son was 
put to death by his own grandfather. 
Shortly after this outrage, Tokimasa spread 
a report that the Shogun was conspiring 
against his life, and having seized the per- 
son of Yoriiyé, he forced him to shave his 
head and retire from the world into the 
priesthood. Nor was his vengeance yet 
satisfied, for in the following year he sent 
a man-at-arms to the Temple where Yor- 
iiyé abode, with orders to kill him; and 
the man having watched his opportunity, 
cast a rope about the neck of the former 
Shogun as he lay in his bath and strangled 
him. In this way he died, being only twen- 
ty-three years of age. 
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Yoriiyé was succeeded by his younger 
brother Sanétomo, a boy twelve years of 
age, who dwelt in his grandfather’s palace 
and issued his commands thence, so that 
Tokimasa lost none of his former power. 
This, however, did not content him, for he 
was minded to kill Sanétomo, that he might 
set in his place his son-in-law, who had 
married his favourite daughter. But this 
time the mother of the Shogun, instead of 
siding with her father, protected her child, 
and having discovered the plot, removed 
Sanétomo from his grandfather’s palace, 
and placed him under the care of her 
brother Yoshitoki. In the struggle for the 
power which ensued, the army declared it- 
self on the side of the young Shogun, and 
the old man Tokimasa was banished to the 
village of H6jé, in the province of Idzu, 
whence the family took its origin and name. 
Now, Sanétomo was a gentle and weakly 
youth, who loved the company of men of 
letters, and passed his days and nights 
drinking wine and writing poetry, and the 
Shogun being steeped in these pursuits, 
his minister and uncle waxed more and 
more powerful, and ruled the Empire in 
his name. 

The former Shogun, Yoriiyé, had left 
one son, who, after various attempts had 
been made on his behalf to seize upon his 
father’s power, had entered the priesthood 
at Kiyéto, taking, at the same time, the 
name of Kugiyé. In the year 1218 this 
Kugiyé came to Kamakura, where, in spite 
of the intrigues of which he had been the 
head, he was received honourably, and 
made Abbot of the Temple of Hachiman. 
But he was not contented with his lot, for 
the imprisonment and murder of his father 
still rankled in his breast, and he looked 
with an evil eye upon his uncle the Shogun 
Sanétomo, biding his time that he might 
be revenged. 

Now, it happened that in the tenth 
month of this same year, Sanétomo re- 
ceived from the Emperor the dignity of 
Udaijin or grand minister of the right, and 
in the first month of the year 1219, the de- 
termined to go in solemn state to the Tem- 
ple of Hachiman to return thanks to the 
gods for this favour, having chosen by di- 
vination the hour of eight in the evening 
of the 27th day as an auspicious moment 
for his purpose. Before leaving his pal- 


ace he caused his wife, a daughter of the 
House of Hada, to comb and dress his 
hair; as she was doing this, a hair fell out 
and he picked it up and gave it to his wife, 
saying with a laugh: “ Take this ia mem- 
ory of me.” 

So he went out with a thousand knights 
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in his train, and his uncle and minister 
Yoshitoki followed him, bearing his sword. 
Just aa they were about to enter the tem- 
ple, Yoshitoki was seized with a sudden 
sickness, so he handed the sword of the 
Shogun to another noble, and returned 
home. In the meanwhile, Sanétomo, hav- 
ing bidden the rest of his train to remain 
outside, entered the temple attended only 
| by his swordbearer ; and when he had made 
'anend of praying and giving thanks he 
descended the steps of the temple, and as 
he went down, a man sprang out from be- 
hind a tree on one side, and brandishing a 
sword, cut down the Shogun and his 
swordbearer, whose heads he carried 
away. It was now black night, and both 
within and without the temple there arose 
a great confusion and uproar; none could 
tell who had done the deed, until a loud 
voice was heard crying ont, “I am 
Kugiyé!” 

Then Kugiyd, bearing the head of Sane- 
tomo, fled and went to the house of an- 
other priest, where he ate some food, but 
even while he ate his hand never loosened 
its hold upon the head of the Shogun. 

Now, Sanétomo was twenty-eight years 
of age when he died by the hand of his 
nephew. At this time, Kugiyé had as his 
disciple a youth of tender years, the son 
of a friend of his ; so he sent this boy home 
and bade him ask his father for counsel 
and help. But this man deceived Kugiyé, 
saying that he would go forth with a com- 
pany of soldiers to meet him; and having 
sent this message, he privily reported the 
matter to Yoshitoki, who bade him take 
upon himself the duty of punishing the 
murderer of the Shogun. Acting upon these 
orders, the false friend sent a trusty fel- 
low with five stalwart men-at-arms to do 
the deed. In the meantime, Kugiyé, who 
had waited in vain for the soldiers that 
had been promised him, had crossed a high 
mound which is at the back of the Temple 
of Hachiman, and was on his way to his 
friend’s house when he fell in with the six 
men who had been sent to slay him. A 
desperate fight arose, but Kugiyé being 
overpowered, was killed, and his head was 
sent to Yoshitoki. 

On the following day the Shogun Sané- 
tomo was buried with great pomp, and as 
his head could not be found, the single 
hair which he had jestingly left with his 
wife was buried in its stead. His grave 
may still be seen at the Temple of Jinfu- 
kuji. 

‘And this was the end of the dynasty 
of Shoguns founded by Yoritomo; only 
two of his descendants succeeded him, 
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and the three only ruled for twenty-seven 
years. 

Now, the great Iché tree, which may be 
seen to the left of the steps to this day, is 
the very tree behind which Kugiyé hid 
himself to lie in wait for the Shogun Sané- 
tomo. So say tradition and my good 
friend the Mayor of Kamakura. 

On the right hand side of the steps as 
you go up is the Waka-miya, or “ younger 
sbrine,” which was erected in honour of 
the deified Emperor Nintoku, the son and 
successor of Ojin, or Hachiman, a prince 
who made himself famous in history by a 
mild and loving reign. But the shrine is 
rendered more interesting by an episode 
in the life of the great Shogun Yoritomo. 

During the long and terrible wars which 
ended in his mastery over the Empire, 
Yoritomo’s best friend and ablest lieuten- 
ant was his brother Yoshitsuné. Later in 
life, however, the poison of slander came 
between them, and Yoritomo’s heart was 
turned against his brother by the guile of 


a treacherous friend. But fortune was on | bod 


the side of the elder brother, and Yoshit- 
suné was compelled to fly to the northern 

rovinces, whence he went over to the 
island of Yézo, and. as some say, crossed 
to the mainland. However that may be, 
his end is shrouded in mystery. 

Now, among the ladies of Yoshitsuné 
was a certain woman called Shidzuka 
Gozen, whose rare beauty and skill in 
dancing have passed into a household 
word. When Yoshitsuné was hiding in the 
north, Yoritomo, knowing the love that his 
brother bore to Shidzuka Gozen, sent for 
her, and having taken his seat with his cour- 
tiers at the Younger Shrine of the Temple 
of Hachiman, bade her dance and play be- 
fore him; and aftershe had finished danc- 
ing, Yoritomo asked her to reveal Yoshit- 
suné’s whereabouts. But she either knew 
not his hiding-place or was true to her trust, 
and neither threat nor persuasion availed 
to open her lips. Hence it is that men 
still ‘point to the Younger Shrine and tell 
how Tosttens sat there in great state, but 
with all his pomp failed to awe the faith- 
ful dame who set at nought the might of 
the Shogun in her love for her lord. 

It will readily be believed that a holy 
place so old and so rich in historic interest 
as this temple has not been left without 
suitable endowment. Indeed, it ranks 
among the richest foundations in the 
country. The revenue which it derives 
from its lands alone amounts to 2,500 ko- 
kus of rice yearly, and suffices to main- 
tain a body of sixty-four priests, from ab- 
bot to acolyte, for the service of the gods. 
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Besides this regular income, there are the 
offerings of pilgrims and pious persons, 
and twice a year, ever since the thirteenth 
century, when the custom was instituted 
by the Emperor Kaméyama, the Govern- 
ment has paid asmall fee, in return for 
the offering up of prayers for the pros- 
perity of the country, officers being sent 
by the Shogun’s Government to attend 
the service. Nor have special gifts been 
wanting to beautify the temple. Of these, 
the chief are the three massive stone por- 
tals (Tori-i), grandly simple, standing in 
the street leading up to the temple, which 
were erected by the Shogun’s Government 
in the year 1668 ; and the more richly-orna- 
mented colossal stone lanterns, which were 
subscribed for by the merchants of Yedo 
atthe beginning of the present century. 

Among the quaintest of the curiosities 
of the temple is a certain stone called 
Himé-Ishi, or the Princess Stone, which a 
freak of nature has fashioned into the 
semblance of the lower part of a woman’s 
y- Whence it came hither, or by whom 
it was brought, tradition says not. It 
stands in an out-of-the-way part of the 
grounds, and is surrounded by a small pal- 
ing, on which are hung paper exvotos and 
queues of hair, cut off in fulfilment of a 
vow, the offerings of persons who come to 
pray for relief from diseases of the loins 
and lower part of the body. Foreigners 
have an idea that barren women come and 
pray for children; but the priests claim no 
such fruit-giving virtue for the stone, and 
certainly they would be vastly shocked to 
hear their Princess called by the vulgar 
name she bears in the vile jargon spoken 
at Yokohama. Many and various, indeed, 
are the traps into which that same dialect 
leads the unwary foreigner, who at one 
moment is, in the innocence of his heart, 
using language that would disgrace the 
most fou!-mouthed bargee, and at the next, 
with the utmost courtesy, addresses his 
groom as “ my lord,” and promises to have 
the honour of humbly offering up to his 
lordship a sound thrashing, a promise 
which his unfortunate lordship knows will 
faithfully be performed. 

A little beyond the Princess Stone is a 
small wicket, which leads us out of the 
temple grounds, in which we have loitered 
so long, into a plain of rice-fields. On 
this plain stood the fashionable part of the 
old city of Kamakura. Here were the 
palaces of the Shoguns of the Minamoto 
and Ashikaga dynasties, and of the not 
less powerful house of Héjé. Not a stick, 
not a stone remains to mark the different 
sites, the tradition of which alone remains 
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—all is under tillage ; so that the worthy 
mayor is somewhat difficult to follow when 
he traces out accurately the limits of each 
palace, and waxes enthusiastic in his de- 
scription of what they must have been. 

At the foot of the hill which rises over 
against us runs the little river Naméri, 
concerning which rather a droll story is 
told. In the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when H6jé Tokiyori was at the head 
of the administration, there lived a certain 
officer named Aoto Sayémon Fujitsuna. 
One night this man was going to his du- 
ties at the palace, and while he was cross- 
ing the river, as ill-luck would have it, he 
dropped out of his flint-and-steel pouch 
ten copper cash, which fell into the water. 
Although this was a trifle, which he might 
have passed on without heeding, he went 
at once into the shop of a merchant hard 
by, and having bought ten torches, for 
which he paid fifty cash, caused a search 
to be made for the ten cash, which were 
soon found. When they saw this, the peo- 
ple all laughed at him for wasting fifty 
cash in torches that he might get back ten. 
But Aoto, frowning, answered: “ Fools! 
Ye know not what is real waste, nor do ye 
care for the good of the people. If I had 
not just now sought for those ten cash, 
they would have sunk to the bottom of 
the river, and would have profited no man. 
These fifty cash that I spent in torches are 
this merchant's gain — what is the differ- 
ence betwixt him and me? As it is, not 
one of the sixty cash has been lost to the 
world.” 

So he snapped his fingers with scorn at 
the people, whose laughter was changed 
to admiration. Now, when this story 
came to the ears of Hd6jé Tokiyori, he was 
greatly pleased, and having summoned 
Aoto to his presence, he promoted him to 
high office — probably, not in the finance 
department. 

n Indian file we follow our guide along 
the narrow raised paths which intersect 
the paddy-fields, making for the wooded 
hills, among which lies hidden and almost 
forgotten a simple little stone monument, 
which marks the grave of the mighty 
Yoritomo. No grand temple, rich with 
gold lacquer and bronze and cunning 
workmanship, such as we see in the burial- 
grounds of the Shoguns at Yedo, sur- 
rounds the spot, the whereabouts of which 
is unknown to the vulgar throng. The 
memorial is but a simple erection of largish 
stones in tiers, which would long since 
have fallen down had it not been for the 

ious care of the Princes of Satsuma, who 
ave surrounded it with a stone fence; but 
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the name of Yoritomo will live in Japan- 
ese history long after the grand cemeteries 
of Yedo shall have crumbled into dust. 

Near the grave of Yoritomo are three 
caves. Two of these are merely known as 
burial-places of ancestors of the Satsuma 
and Chéshiu princes; but the third is a 
place of greater interest, having been the 
prison and scene of the murder of the un- 
happy Prince Moriyoshi, whose wrongs 
and sorrows form one of the most roman- 
tic episodes of Japanese history. 

The days of the Emperor Daigo IL, 
who reigned in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, were troubled by civil 
war, and for an interval of two years he 
was even dethroned, and another emperor 
was set up in his stead. In the end, how- 
ever, his cause triumphed, and this owing 
in a great measure to the valour and wis- 
dom of his own son, Prince Moriyoshi, 
whom he appointed to be Shogun. Now, 
there was a certain powerful noble, named 
Takauji, who enjoyed high favour with the 
Emperor, by whom he had been appointed 
to a military rank inferior only to that of 
Prince Moriyoshi. This Takauji hated 
Prince Moriyoshi, and coveted his office, 
while Moriyoshi looked with an evil eye 
upon Takauji, whom he suspected of trea- 
sonable designs. In this feud the Empe- 
ror inclined his ear rather to his minister 
than to his son, whom he sought to remove 
from the supreme command. When Mori- 
yoshi saw this, he remonstrated with his 
father, saying: “ Verily, the heart of 
Takauji is crooked, and I fear that, if your 
Majesty raises him to power, he will be- 
come a rebel like those whom we have de- 
feated. Your Majesty knows the proverb, 
‘It is useless to drive the wolf from the 
front door, and let in the tiger at the back 
gate.’ So long as this man lives, your 
Majesty’s pillow will know no rest. Let 
your servant collect an army, and ‘until I 
shall have punished this traitor, I will not 
return to my duties as high priest of 
Hiyeizan.” 

But the Emperor would not listen to 
the words of Moriyoshi, but continued to 
place all his trust in Takauji. In the year 
1334, the Emperor, who was now given 
up to wine and women and was completely 
under the control of Takauji, banished his 
son Moriyoshi to Kamakura, and caused 
him to be imprisoned in a cave in the hill- 
side over the valley called Nikaidé. In 
this dark and noisome hole, where he lived 
accompanied only by two faithful lad es, 
the exiled prince passed his time in study- 
ing the sacred books by the light of 4 
torch. But Takauji was not yet content, 
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but was bent upon the murder of his foe. 
Accordingly, in the following year, he 
went himself to Kamakura, and having 
arranged his plans, chose a certain knight 
called Fucbibé to carry them out. 

On the 23rd day of the seventh month, 
Fuchibé, with six followers, set out to do 
the deed, and having arrived at the cave, 
found Moriyoshi, as was his wont, engrossed 
in study. At first the murderer made a 
show of treating the prince with great re- 
spect, and pretended that he had brought 
a@ palanquin that he might escort him 
away from his prison. But Moriyoshi 
said: “ Nay, not to escort me, but to slay 
me hast thou come,” and springing upon 
Fuchibé, tried to seize his sword. Then 
Fuchibé, turning his sword, struck the 
prince upon the knees, and he, weakened 
in body by suffering, which had failed to 
quell his spirit, fell forward. Before he 
could rise Fuchibé rushed upon him, and 
bestriding his body, drew a dirk, with 
which he tried to cut off his head. But 
the prince shrugging his shoulders so as to 
shorten his neck, seized the point of the 
dirk with his teeth. In the struggle for 
the dirk the point was broken, and more 
than an inch remained in Moriyoshi’s 
mouth. At last Fuchibé threw away the 
dirk, and drawing a short sword, stabbed 
the prince twice in the breast, and then 
seizing him by the hair, struck off his head. 
Fuchibé rushed out of the cell, carrying 
his bloody trophy in his hand; but when 
he examined the head in the daylight, the 
eyes were as those of a living man, and 
the teeth were still fastened upon the 
point of the broken dirk. Not liking to 
show so ghastly an object to his suborner, 
the murderer flung the head into a bam- 
boo grove hard by; and while the body 
and head were yet warm, and before the 
eyes had become glazed, the chief priest 
of the temple called Richikdin, took the 
remains and piously buried them. 

It was not long before the Emperor had 
cause to regret his son and to mourn over 
his folly in trusting to the faithless Tak- 
auji; but with his fate we have nothing 
further to do. Ashrine of fair white wood 
has recently been erected in honour of 
Prince Moriyoshi, with two lesser shrines 
for the two ladies whose love cheered his 
banishment, and who after his .death re- 
turned to Kiydto; and attached to the 
shrine is a lodge where the Emperor may 
rest should he ever be moved to come and 
visit the site. The priest of Richikéin — 
a temple of which a few remains may yet 
be seen at the foot of a hill not far off— 
placed a stone to mark the place in the 
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bamboo grove where he picked up the 
head ; ani he set another stone and plant- 
ed a fir-tree on the top of the hill on 
which his temple stood, to show the spot 
where he buried the murdered prince. A 
steep flight of steps leads up to this ven- 
erable tree, from under the shadow of 
which there is a glorious view over the 
hills and plain of Kamakura. 

It was now nearly sunset, and so we 
wended our way homewards.. On arriving 
at the inn I found that two other travellers 
had arrived, Englishmen, one of whom was 
known to me; and as their stores had not 
come, they must have gone supperless to 
bed, or, at all’ events, must have put up 
with a sorry meal of boiled rice and salt 
fish, had they not fallen in with me. So 
we made common cause, and spent a very 
merry evening. 

The next day turned out to be hope- 
lessly wet. The rain fell in sheets, defy- 
ing all protection in the shape of water- 
proofs. My companions of the night be- 
fore had to start for Yokohama in spite of 
the weather, for one of them had to catch 
a steamer; so I was left alone to amuse 
myself as best I might, translating the 
scraps of history which I have given above, 
and wondering at the inscriptions with 
which former travellers have decorated 
the inn walls. The Germans always ap- 
pear to me to be the greatest seekers of 
pencil immortality. No place is too sacred, 
none too mean, for them to scrawl over 
with their names and pleasantries. 

One piece of doggerel has pleased its 
author so much that I have found it re- 
peated over and over again — 


Karl aus Sachsen 
Wo die Schrenen Madchen wachsen. 


Here is a specimen of Swiss wit: — 





Vive la Confédération Suisse, 

(Here follow three names.) 
Nous maintiendrons la dive bouteille, 
La vieille pipe et le pot féderal. 


Next comes “The Marquis Chisholm 
and a lot more, all Dryboots.” Now,'the 
Marquis Chisholm, I have ascertained to 
be a negro living at Yokohama, and the 
Dryboots’ joke is of course a playful al- 
lusion to the great Buddha, “ Dai Butsu,” 
which is near here. 

With the morning came bright sun- 
shine, dispelling all the clouds of weary 
boredom which had gathered round me 
during the last twenty-four hours of im- 
patient chafing under imprisonment in a 
sixth-rate native inn. At eight o’clock I 
rode off, having taken leave of the good- 
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natured mayor, with many thanks for his 
kindness. A short canter through tlie 
keen morning air brought me to the little 
village of Fukazawa, where the great 
bronze Buddha sits—sedet cternumque 
sedebit. The first time I saw it, in the 
autuma of 1866, the approach to it lay 
along an avenue of grand old evergreen 
trees, and the effect of the colossus, when 
seen from the beginning of the avenue, 
was most striking. Now, unhappily, the 
trees have been cut down by the avarice 
of the priests, who grudged the little bit 
of soil which might bear a few more vege- 
tables, and who took advantage of the re- 
volution to pretend that the trees had 
been destroyed by the soldiery. The beau- 
tiful coup d’eil is lost, but the figure must 
always rank among the most wonderful 
monuments of the world. Asa work of 
art, its chief merit appears to me to be the 
expression of calm dignity and repose in 
the face, which is enhanced by the huge 
roportions and boldness of execution. 
ravellers in Siam talk about gigantic 
Buddhas 160 feet high, plated over with 
gold, and having feet of mother-of-pearl, 
but I defy any country to produce a nobler 
figure than this. The proportions of the 
statue are given as follows in a rough 
print sold by the priest on the spot : — 


Ft. In. 
Height of the statue ° é - 650 0 
From the hair to the knees ‘ 42 0 
Round the base " ‘ ° 96 O 
Height of pedestal . ‘ ° ° 4 6 
Length of face . . i ° 8 5 
Breadth from ear to ear 18 0 


Silver boss on forehead, the gift of 
the widow of a rich merchant at 
Yedo . ° ° ° ° 

Eyes,long . jit. 

Eyebrows a 


CNoor he 
NWAoOmenwmnon 


Ears, long re | ee. ‘ ° 
Nose, long Le yh ° ‘ 
Nose, across . \.P™%. S ° 
Mouth 


Locks of hair 830 in number, 8 inch- 

es high, and 1 fvot in diameter 
Knees, across . > a ° . 86.0 
The thumb. round . ‘ - 38 0 


The story of the erection of the great 
Buddha is one more tale of woman's love. 
During the civil wars of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the great statue of Buddha which 
stood at Nara, one of the ancient capitals 
of the empire had been destroyed, and a 
certain priest, seeing this, undertook a pil- 
gtimage through the empire, begging alms 
wherever he went until at last he had col- 
lected sufficient money to erect a new im- 
age. Upon the occasion of the festivals 
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held in honour of its completion, the Em- 
peror ordered the Shogun Yoritomo to 
superintend the ceremonies, during which 
he was struck by the ambition to set up a 
like statue in his own eastern provinces, 
for the protection and welfare of his family 
andclansmen. Yoritomo died without hav- 
ing fnlfilled his intention, which, however 
had been made known to his wife and to one 
of the ladies of the palace named Ita. Upon 
the death of Yoritomo, Ita, protected by 
the Shogun and by Yoritomo’s widow, who 
had now become a nun, and enjoyed so 
great political power that she is known in 
history as the Nun-Shogun, set forth on a 
pilgrimage, during which she collected a 
sum of money which enabled her to erect 
a great wooden Buddha, and a temple to 
hold it, which were consecrated in the 
year 1228 a.p. But there came a great 
typhoon, in which the temple was blown 
down, and the wooden image, exposed to 
the rain and the weather, soon began to rot 
away. Nothing daunted, Ita only deter- 
mined to try again, and this time she re- 
solved that her work should be more last- 
ing. Having obtained the Shogun’s leave, 
she started on a new pilgrimage, and so 
successful was she, that at the beginning 
of the last half of the thirteenth century 
she erected the present bronze figure, to- 
gether with a grand hall and a gate with 
two guardian gods. In the year 1495 all 
the buildings were destroyed and washed 
away by a tidal wave which swept over 
the country, and the great Buddha, with 
his pedestal, alone remained standing. 
But the place became deserted and over- 
grown with grass and rank vegetation, so 
that its existence was almost forgotten 
until, some two hundred years later, it was 
cleared of the rubbish and brushwood by 
a famous priest called Yuten, aided by a 
friend from Yedo. These two built a 
small temple by the side of the great im- 
age, in which they collected as relics all 
that remained of the former temple, and 
of a still older shrine called Shdjésenji, 
which had stood upon the same spot since 
the beginning of the eighth century, and 
which had been famous in its day as the 
repository of certain precious copies of 
the Buddhist sacred books, and of other 
relics which had been brought from 
China. 

The inside of the great Buddha is fitted 
up as a chapel, in which is laid up a small 
shrine containing an image of the god 
Shaka Niyorai, which was once the prop- 
erty and family god of the Shogun Yori- 
tomo. The walls are much defiled with 
the names and inscriptions of foreign vis- 
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itors, who have not even spared the 
stone on which is graven the prayer, 
“ Namu Amida Butsu’”’? —“ Save us, Eternal 
Buddha.” 

I could not learn the name of the artist 
to whom the credit of the great work is 
due, but he is said to have been the ances- 
tor of one Ono Goroyémon, a man now 
living in the west of the province of 
Kadzusa. 

In the old days there were two other 
colossal bronze Buddhas in Japan. The 
one at Nara and the other at Kiyéto; but 
the latter, which was only erected in the 
year 1590, having been much damaged by 
a severe earthquake, was melted down and 
minted and replaced by a wooden figure 
in the year 1662. The image which I have 
been describing was the least of the three, 
indeed the one at Nara, is said, by a popu- 
lar fiction, to be so big that a man may 
‘crawl up its nostrils; but all men are 
agreed that the big Buddha near Kamakura 
is much the most beautifal to see, for the 
Nara Buddha is inside a temple, so that it 
cannot be seen in detail, while this one, 
standing out in the open air, may be 
looked upon from a distance, which ena- 
bles the eye to compass it. The first time 
I came here the genius of the place was a 
venerable priest nearly, if not quite, a cen- 
tury old, certainly the oldest man to look 
at that I ever beheld, and all the more re- 
markable in that it is rare to see persons 
of very advanced age in this country. In- 
deed I doubt whether the Japanese are in 
general a very long-lived race, although 
for many of their heroes in the dark ages 
they are fond of claiming the honour of 
years. One famous minister there was 
who died in the fourth century, having 
lived as we are told, no less than 317 
years, during 240 of which he was the 
chief minister of six successive emperors ! 
Like the avenue of trees the old priest has 
disappeared and both have left a void in 
tbe picturesqueness of the place. 

Can anything be more lovely in its way 
than the ride from the great Buddha over 
the richly wooded hills to the sea? And 
then it is such a heavenly day, such a pure 
atmosphere! The sea, most treacherous 
of all seas, lies calm and blue before us, 
breaking in lazy ripples upon the dazzling 
beach, and looking as innocent and peace- 
ful as though it had never engulfed ships 
and men and vargo, nor sent up a great, 
cruel tidal wave to sweep whole townships 
and villages to destruction before it. On 
the left are the wood-crowned heights and 
cliffs now bright with the many colours of 
autumn ; to the right, in front of us, is the 
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j lovely island of Enoshima with the armour 


of rocks and crest of fir-trees, and beyond 
that again are the distant mountains 
above which stands out Fujigama the 
Peerless, its point just beginning to be 
capped with snow, from which, during the 
heat of summer, in spite of its 13,000 feet, 
it is quite free. From the hill sides three 
or four streamlets, swollen by the heavy 
rains, come purling down to the sea, and 
into one of these Shiraki’s little horse, 
who had probably only been waiting for a 
convenient opportunity to show his power, 
quietly landed my unfortunate scribe, who 
had been giving many signs of suffering 
under the unwonted exercise he had under- 
gone. The bottom was soft, however, ‘and 
so was Shiraki, and so there were no bones 
broken and no damage done. 

One of these little rivers is called the 
Yukiaigawa, or River of Meeting, from the 
following story: — There is a_ certain 
Buddhist sect called the sect of Nichiren, 
after its founder a priest who came and 
took up his abode at Kamakura in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. This 
Nichiren, not content with preaching his 
own doctrine, must needs teach that all 
other sects were damnable heresies, and in 
so doing he certainly did not show the 
wisdom of the serpent, for H6jé Tokiyori 
who was then ruling the country, was him- 
self a priest of the Zen sect. At last he 
became so troublesome and made so great 
a disturbance in the city, that Tokiyori 
lost De scp and ordered him to be exe- 
cuted for a pestilent fellow. So Nichiren 
was carried off to the village of Katasé, 
opposite Enoshima, to the spot where the 
temple Riyukéji now stands, and the exe- 
cutioner’s leathern carpet having been 
spread, he knelt down and stretched out 
his neck to receive the fatal blow. The 
sword was raised in the air and the heads- 
man was poising it before striking, when 
suddenly the blade, by a miracle, was 
snapped in two, and thé presiding officer, 
amazed by the portent, stopped the execu- 
tion until he should have taken Tokiyori’s 
pleasure in the matter, for he felt that of a 
surety this was no common accident, So 
he sent off a messenger with all speed to 
Kamakura to make known what had ha 
pened. In the meanwhile Tokiyori, on his 
side, had been warned by a miracle not to 
slay Nichiren, and had also dispatched a 
messenger to stay the execution, and the 
two messengers met at this little river, 
which was called the River of Meeting 
from that day forth. The day fixed for 
the execution was the twelfth day of the 
ninth month of the year, and the anniver- 
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sary is still kept as a great holiday, on 
which people flock from all parts of the 
country to the Temple of Riyukdji, the 
main hall of which is yet called the Hall 
of the Leathern Carpet; for Nichiren’s 
teaching prospered greatly, and his sect 
has spread itself over the whole empire, 
“being looked upon” (as a Japanese trea- 
tise upon the Buddhist sect says) “with 
as much affection as a cloud in time of 
drought.” 

Before crossing the narrow strip of sand 
which now joins the island of Enoshima to 
the mainland at the pretty little village of 
Katasé we must travel backwards a long 
journey of many centuries into the realms 
of myth-land. 

At the beginning of the sixth century 
the tract of land in which the city of 
Kamakura was afterwards built was a vast 
inland lake, inhabited by an evil dragon, 
the scourge of the surrounding country. 
His meat was the flesh of babes and suck- 
lings, his drink their blood. Now there 
lived by the lake a certain rich man who 
had sixteen children, every one of whom 
the dragon stole and ate; so the father, 
mourning over the loss of his darlings, 
changed his place of abode, and having col- 
lected the bones of his children buried 
them at a spot still called Chéja-dzuka, or 
“ The rich man’s grave.” Then the drag- 
on devoured the children of the peasants, 
who also fled in terror to a place which 
they called Koshigoyé, or “the place to 
which the children’s corpses were re- 
moved,” because they carried the remains 
of their little ones with them. After this 
the people consulted together, and agreed 
every year to offer up achild as a living 
sacrifice to the dragon, which used to come 
and fetch its victim at a spot at the village 
of Katasé which is still called Tatsu-no- 
Kuchi, or “the dragon’s mouth.” This 
went on for some years, and the people 
were sorely afflicted at having to pay the 
tribute of their own bone and flesh to the 
monster. At last,in the year 552, there 
came a great storm of thunder and light- 
ning, which lasted twelve days; the heav- 
ens rained stones, and the sea was 
troubled, and sand and stones were stirred 
up from the bottom of the —_ Then 
the island of Enoshima rose out of the sea, 
and twelve cormorants came and flitted 
about its rocks, whence it is also called 
U-Kitaru-jima, “the island to which the 
cormorants came.” At the same time a 
beautiful and shining figure of the god- 
dess Benzaiten was seen to descend and 
dwell upon the island. When the evil 
dragon saw this, he was overawed by the 
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divine power, and his cruel heart was 
changed, so that he became a patron saint 
of the neighbouring country, and a shrine 
was erected to him at Tatsu-no-Kuchi, or 
the dragon’s mouth, where the peasantd of 
the district still worship and pray. Further, 
as some say, after he had repented of his 
evil ways, the dragon married the beauti- 
ful Benzaiten, the goddess of mercy. 

Benzaiten, or Benten, as she is more 
vulgarly called, is the special patroness of 
the island of Enoshima; she is represented 
wearing a jewelled cap, in the centre of 
which is a white snake, the head of the 
snake being as the head of an old man 
with white eyebrows. She has eight 
hands; in her left hands she carries a 
precious ball, a spear, a precious wheel, 
and a bow; and in her right hands a 
sword, asceptre, a key, and an arrow. 
Fifteen attendant spirits minister to her. 
Above all things, as you value your world-. 
ly prosperity, be sure that you pay due 
reverence to the goddess Benzaiten, for he 
who serves her faithfully will find his pov- 
erty changed into wealth. 

The little fishing-village at the entrance 
to the island of Deeckies reminds one 
strongly of some small hamlet on the 
Norman coast. There are the same steep 
slippery streets roughly paved with irregu- 
lar stones, the same smell of fish, the same 
amphibious population. The shops are 
all for the sale of shells, dried fish, coral- 
lines, and, above all, for that most beautiful 
of all products of the sea, the Hosugai, the 
work of some silk-worm of the deep, which 
looks like sheaves of the purest spun glass, 
fastened together by a spongy, shell-cov- 
ered cement at one end. Ido not know 
its scientific name, but I believe that 
naturalists esteem it as a thing of great 
price. The likeness toa French fishing- 
village is strengthened by the stalls for 
the sale of votive tablets, made of many- 
coloured shells, to be hung up at the 
shrine of the goddess or carried home as 
a fairing to wife, sweetheart, or children. 
The place might be called Notre Dame de 
Grace, were it not for the strange tongue 
and the strange garments. 

Lovely as is the little island, which, as 
the legend says, sprang during some vol- 
canic upheaval from the sea, its temples 
are unworthy of it and of the beautiful 

oddess in whose honour they were built. 

he Buddhist priests, who swarm here, are 
rather unhappy just now; for they dread 
disestablishment at the hands of a pa 
rental Government, which is showing signs 
of declaring that the true religion of the 
country is the Shinté, the indigenous faith. 
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In this case the poor shavelings will be| their feats, which are really remarkable, 


swept away, with all their host of im- 
ported gods and goddesses, whose images 
will be replaced by the simple mirror, 
which is the emblem of the Shinté divinity, 
and Benten will have to admit that she is 
but an usurper in the island, which right- 
fully belongs to the goddess Uga, the 
daughter of the god Sosanoé, who repre- 
sents the principle of evil in the Japanese 
mythology. 

But this question of the contest be- 
tween the two faiths is too long and too 
intricate a subject to be more than alluded 
to in passing. For the present Benten 
still reigns at Enoshima, and we must 
scramble over the hill to visit her famous 
cave, a dark grotto about six hundred 
yards long, the tide-washed approach to 
which is rather slippery and awkward 
walking. There is not much to say about 
the cave, — but the gloom gives an air of 
romantic mystery to the litanies which the 
attendant priest recites by the dim light 
of asingle paper lantern hung up before 
the altar. Outside the cave, a whole com- 

any of divers, men and boys, are always 
in waiting to astonish travellers with 





although the lobsters and awabi (a kind of 
shell-fish much affected by Japanese gour- 
mets) which they bring up have been 
placed in wicker baskets beforehand. Who 
hides, finds! When the fun was at its 
highest, and a few copper coins thrown 
into the sea had made some twenty or 
thirty little brown urchins tumble in all 
together, there suddenly arose such a yell- 
ing, such a splashing, and such diving in 
pure terror, that I fancied the water must 
be bewitched. The innocent cause of the 
tumult was Dog Lion, who, moved by a 
spirit of emulation, or perhaps by the 
ambition of retrieving some particularly 
small boy, had jumped in too, and was 
cheerfully swimming about in the midst 
of the throng. A shark in the Thames at 
Eton could not have caused a greater as- 
tonishment and fright than a dog that 
would face the water did here at Enoshima. 
“The Devil take the hindmost”’ was the 
order of the day, and in Jess time than it 
takes to write this Lion was left in solitary 
enjoyment of his bath. 
A. B. Mirrorp. 





Toe Lanpstirs aT Nortuwica. — North- 
wich is the great centre of the Cheshire salt 
trade. The manufacture is principally car- 
ried on now at Northwich and Winsford, both 
towns lying in the valley of the River Weaver, 
though formerly Nantwich was engaged in this 
trade, and Middlewich still continues so to be. 
The position of the latter is indicated by its 
name, is lying between Northwich and Nant- 
wich. The salt is found lying in two beds, 
called the upper and lower rock salt. The first 
bed is met with in the neighbourhood of North- 
wich at the depth of about forty yards, and is 
twenty-five yards thick. Althongh brine springs 
had been known and worked as early as the 
time of the Norman Conquest or earlier, yet the 
bed of rock salt was only discovered in 1670 
when searching for coal at Marbury, about a 
mile to the north of Northwich. During the 
last 200 years this rock salt has been worked, or 
to speak more correctly, for more than a century 
the upper bed was worked, when an agent of 
the Duke of Bridgewater sank lower still, and, 
after passing through about ten yards of hard 
clay and stone, with small veins of rock salt 
running through it, the lower bed of rock salt 
was discovered. This lower bed is between 
thirty and forty yards thick, but only about five 
yards of the purest of it is ‘‘ got.”” This good 
portion lies at a depth of from 100 to 110 yards, 
according to the locality. In the neighbourhood 





of Winsford both beds are met with at a much 
greater depth. The whole of the rock salt ob- 
tained is got now from the lower bed, and last 
year it reached nearly 150,000 tons, probably 
the largest quantity ever obtained in one year. 
It may as well be said that this mining of rock 
salt has had nothing whatever to do with the 
subsidences spoken of though the wording of the 
note would lead readers to expect the contrary. 
At present there is no danger to be expected 
from the lower bed of rock salt. The whole 
danger arises from the upper bed, as will be 
seen from the following account:—The salt 
trade of Cheshire is a very extensive one, and 
during the year 1871 upwards of 1,250,000 tons 
of white salt have been sent from the various 
works in that county. The whole of this im- 
mense quantity has been manufictured from a 
natural brine which is found in and -around 
Northwich and Winsford, as well as in several 
other smaller places. This brine is produced by 
fresh water finding its way to the surface of the 
upper bed of rock salt, technically called the 
Rock Head. The fresh water dissolves the rock 
salt, and becomes saturated with salt. The or- 
dinary proportion of pure salt in the brine is 25 
percent. To obtain the quantity of salt above 
mentioned, it would be necessary to pump 5,000,- 
000 tons of brine. The pumping of brine is in- 
cessantly going on, and as a natural consequence 
the bed of rock sait is being gradually dissolved 
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and pumped up. As the surface of the salt is 
eaten away, the land above it subsides, This 
subsidence is not spread over the whole surface, 
but seems to follow depressions in it, thus form- 
ing underground valleys with streams of brine 
running to the great centres of pumping. 
Wherever a stream of brine runs, there the 
subsidence occurs, and in many localities the 
sinking is very rapid and serious, but fortunate- 
ly is almost always gradual and continuous. An 
immense lake, more than half a mile in length, 
and nearly as much in breath, has been formed 
along the course of a small brook that ran into 
the River Weaver, and this lake is extending 
continually. Besides this gradual continuous 
sinking, which affects the town of Northwich 
very seriously, causing the removal and rebnild- 
ing of houses or the raising of them by screw- 
jacks in the American fashion, the raising of 
the streets and so on, there is a sudden sinking 
of large pitches of ground, leaving large deep 
cavities, These latter are more terrifying and 
dangerous, They are in the majority of cases 
caused by the falling-in of old disused mines in 
the upper bed of rock salt. These old mines 
were worked so as to leave but a thin crust of 
rock salt between the superincumbent layers of 
earth and the mines. The roof of the mine is 
supported by pillars of rock salt at intervals, 
Of course the weakest and most dangerous point 
is the old filled-up shaft. As most of these 
mines have been disused for nearly a century, 
the position of the old shafts is unknown, When 
the brine has eaten away the layer of rock salt 
left as a rcof, the whole of the earth lying above 
falls into the mine, and an emormous crater-like 
hole, some 100 feet or more in depth, is formed, 
which in process of time becomes filled up with 
water, the mine itself being choked with earthy 
matter. In the immediate neighborhood of 
Northwich there are a great number of these 
rock pit holes, as they are called, and it is 
nothing very unusual for one to fall in. 

The rock miners, as they are called, were at 
work in the lower mine last year when one of 
these sudden subsidences occurred. They knew 
nothing of it. I have been myself under this 
hole, and it was a fearful one to look at when it 
first went in. There is no communication be- 
tween the upper and lower beds, and the miners 
have about thirty yards of hard clayey stone 
and rock salt between them and the upper old 
mines, The subsidence more particularly al- 
luded to in your Notes is not in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Northwich, but rather mid- 
way between Northwich and Winsford, near 
Marton Hail. It is rather difficult to know what 
is its cause, as there is no record of any mines 
ever being worked in that neighbourhood. The 
general belief is that the rock salt, which un- 
doubtedly underlies the whole neighbourhood, 
has been gradually dissolved, and that a sink- 
ing has commenced as at Northwich; then that, 
owing to some peculiarity of the particular 
overlying strata — probably to their sandy na- 
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ture, as quicksands are known to exist about 
Northwich — the earthy and sandy matter of 
the immediately overlying strata has been car- 
ried away by the brine streams till a large hol- 
low has been formed. This has continued till 
the superincumbent mass could not be borne up 
any longer, and thus suddenly fell in, filling up 
the lower cavity, but opening a large crater-like 
pit from the surface. 

A Government inspector has been to the 
neighbourhood, and his report is expected very 
shortly. 

The whole neighbourhood of Northwich is 
well worthy of more attention than it has re- 
ceived, and it is surprising that our geologists 
have not been able to give a better account of 
the rock salt formation than has yet been done, 
Nature. 


Hatr tae Cost or Steam-Power Savep. — 
A series of experiments which I have recently 
tried, proves, says a correspondent of the Sci- 
entific American, that half the fuel now con- 
sumed in the production of steam-power can be 
saved, by using the heat that escapes in the ex- 
haust steam from an engine to produce addi- 
tional power. In the experiments tried, the ex- 
haust from the 20-horse engine (that drove the 
shafting in the shop where the trial was made) 
was used, and the heat which this exhaust 
steam contained, was sufficient to drive another 
20-horse engine, with the mill to which it was 
attached, developing as much power as the en- 
gine whose exhaust was used. The apparatus 
with which these surprising results were pro- 
duced is very simple, and can be attached to 
any engine now in use. It consists of a plain 
tubular boiler, 10 feet long, and 26 inches in 
diameter, with seventy 1 3-4 inch iron flues in 
it. This boiler was filled with the bisulphide of 
carbon, and set in an upright position. The 
exhaust steam was passed through the flues, en- 
tering at the top end, and passing out into the 
atmosphere at the bottom, and was perfectly 
condensed in the flues, imparting its latent heat 
to the fluid in the boiler, which was rapidly 
converted into vapour to a pressure of 59 lbs to 
the inch. This vapour was used to work an en- 
gine in place of steam, and was condensed by 
cooling after being used, pumped back into the 
boiler, and used again continuously. Only 40 
gallons of the bisulphide of carbon were required 
to fill the boiler, and work the engine constantly 
and the amount of fluid lost did not exceed half 
@ gallon per day. The engine used to work the 
vapour in was 12-inch bore and 24-inch stroke, 
and ran at 50 revolutions per minute. The 
steam-engine from which the exhaust was used 
was 10-inch bore and 24-inch stroke, and ran 
at 60 revolutions per minute. The temperature 
of the condensed water discharged from the 
flues of the bisulphide boiler did not exceed 116 
deg. Fahr. at any of the trials made, 








